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- \ 
HE. events of the years ‘1876 to 1880 are, to a great extent, familiar to Indian 
historians, and the historical problem facing the student of this period is 
to probe-behind those events and to investigate the clash of personality and 
in ideals of the men who were in positions whére they could mould policy, 
and to examine the various pressures put upon the Indian Government, both 
in India and England. At the centre of the problem lies the enigmatic 
character and aims of the Governor-General, Robert first Earl of Lytton. 
Almost every major event in India during his term of office became a matter . 
of public controversy. There was the dispute over the ‘Forward Policy’, over 
the famine administration in Madras and the famine insurance, over the 
cotton duties and the, Vernacular Press Act, over the conduct of the Afghan 
War and its budget which erred by twelve-millions. All these, and many other 
matters, were the source of sharp debate. Yet the period is one of great 
vigour and development in India’s national life, and it is unfortunate that there 
is still -no detailed account of tbe viceroyalty. (2) : 
Lytton's background was diplomatic and literary, and B6 neglected by 
necessity in India, was always his first love. When“he arrived in India he 
was forty-four and his appointment came at a time when he was considering 


^ 





(1) These letters are part of the Stephen Papers, now in the possession of the 
University Library, Cambridge. Unless otherwise stated, all references in this article 
are to this correspondence. ۱ 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen was Law Member of Lord Mayo's Council fron 1869 
to 1872, during which period he completed an immense programme of, codification. He 
first met Lytton immediately prior to the latter's departure for India, and both men, 
opposites, in almost every respect, became warm friends. Stephen assumed the role of | 
elder statesman and undertook to send Lytton weekly letters of advice which the 
Governor-General answered, less frequently. Both men were strongly opposed to the 
democratic and liberal tendencies of their age, and both were passionnte Imperialists. 


For Stephen, see E. Stokes: The English Utilitarians. and India, Oxford, 1959, and 


leslie Stephen: The Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, London, 1895. 


(2) Lady Betty Balfour, Lytton’s daughter, published two works based upon her 
father's papers ; 1. The History of Lord Lytton's Indian Administration, London, 1899, 
and 2. Personal and, Literary Letters of Robert First Earl of Lytton, London, 1906, 
2 volumes.’ Both works contain extracts from many interesting letters but suffer from 
excessive filial piety. A more recent biography, largely concerned with Lytton's literary 
career is A. B. Harlan: Owen Meredith, a critical biography of Robert, first Earl of 


E Lytton, New York, 1946. 
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withdrawing from public affairs. Whatever honours the viceregal appointment 
offered. and Lytton certainly appreciated the grandeur of the office, he 
accepted the appointment primarily out of a sense of duty. His health was 
indifferent and he suffered greatly from the Indian climate for some months 
after his arrival. l Furthermore, he found the Indian official world utterly 
„uncongenial. Hé was a sophisticated, cultivated cosmopolitan, and, the 
formalities of viceregal life, the incessant 'shop-talk' on Indian administration, 
the parochial jealousies, and the drapness of Ang'o-Indian. society irked him. (3} 
Morley, who had been a close friend until the controversy over the ‘Forward , 
Policy’, recalled long afterwards that "Lytton was certainly often and, undis- 
guisedly bored to death" and had ''a pretty vivid dislike for the Viceregal 
circles at Government House. He was born a Parisian, with a pleasant taste 
of the Bohemian added, and the Puritan and Philistine graces of Simila were 
repugnant to him.” (4) 

, Unlike Northbrook, he lacked the experience of routine administration 
and, whether due to ill-health or otherwise, he lacked what Dufferin called 
the "traditions of gigantic energy” beloved by officialdom in India dnd which 
several Governor-Generals, among them Dalhousie, Lawrence and North- 
brook, possessed to full measure. To compensate for this shortcoming, how- 
ever, Lytton was shrewd, perceptive and imaginative. He also enjoyed the 
advantage of the full confidence of the Conservative Party, then in office. 
Mayo had been a Conservative who had served almost continuously under a 
Liberal Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll. Northbrook, a Liberal, had 
served under the Marquis of Salisbury, a Conservative, for much of.his period 
of office. Whatever lip-service Was paid to the adage that India was outside 
the sphere of Party politics, the harmony between Secretary of State and 
Governor-General could, on occasion, be impaired by fundamental differences 
based upon opposing political principles. Lytton was spared this. He 
‘possessed the confidence of Disraeli and worked harmoniously with two 
Secretaries of State, Salisbury and Cranbrook, both of whom loyally supported 
him. But there was a price to pay for this advantage. A Viceroy so closely 
in harmony with one of the two major political parties inevitably became 
identified with that Party in the eyes of the Opposition. In England Lytton 
was judged as a Conservative Viceroy initiating a Conservative policy. This 
was not the least among the reasons why his administration was so furiously 
assailed by Liberals in and out of Parliament. His appointment and conduct 
in India were closely bound up with the Party then in power. 

Yet Lytton himself, as is clear from his correspondence with Stephen, 
never visualised himself as a Party nominee. Though he despised the 
Liberals, and Gladstone in particular, he was an unenthusiastic Conservative. 
His personal ideal of Imperialism was Romantic and exacting, and it. 
contained no place for Party cabals. To Lytton, as to Stephen, the conquest 
and administration of the Indian sub-continent was England’s crowning glory 


> 
(3) The term ‘Anglo-India’ and 'Anglo-Indian' are used throughout this article in 


the 19th Century sense of the European community resident in India. 


(4) J Morley: Recollections, London, 1917, 2 volumes, vol M, page 188. 
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. | and indubitably her greatest achievement. The vastness of the country, 


, exotic splendour, and the almost insuperable difficulties of its TT 
struck ‘his poetical imagination and presented a personal and exciting challange. 
' Parliamentary. politics had no appeal for him, Like Stephen, he hated 
Parliamentary government as he saw it in the late 19th Century, partly 
because it was democratic and partly because he believed it debased and 
corrupted, in the name of Party to principle, all the values and relationships 
which he esteemed. He agreed with Stephen in thinking public life in England 
‘petty and frustrating, and he believed that India was the one remaining field 
where Englishmen could still -serve their country with honour and distinction. 
‚His Imperialism was thus of an emotional quality which responded to the 
ideals of service then associated with Indian official life, but which also 
reacted generously to Indian demands ‘for justice if these did not question 
, the basi¢ assumptions upon which the British Raj rested, namely, the moral 
` superiority of Englishmen over Indians, and of English institutions over those! 
of India. Macaulay’s vision of the future, of ' ‘the proudest day in English 
- history", meant nothing to.him. . 

Such a, conception of Britain's Imperial mission was shared by men like 
Stephen and by their mutual friend, Sir John Strachey, and found the 
necessary encouragement in Salisbury and Disraeli. Such views found only 
a limited audience among English politicians of the period, actively engaged 
in more immediate projects nearer home. But to Lytton, the apathy, ignorance 
, and cavilling which most Englishmen displayed towards their great Eastern 
“déependéncy was a further sign of the degenerating effect of Parliamentary 
democracy and a proof that such democracy was unworthy to undertake such 


." noble liabilities as those which were presented in India. 


None of these preconceptions need have materially affected the character 
of Lytton' s government. Other Governor-Generals had been equally con- 
temptuous of Home politics ; others had made enemies ag easily. But 
Lytton—and circumstances—contrived to prepare as thorny a path as possible 


` for his term of office, and for the greater part of those four years he was in 


a comparatively isolated position, bitterly assailed by sections of the Press, 
both in India and England, an object of intense dislike among the Liberal 
Party, but at the same time of extreme suspicion among European officials 
‘and non-officials in India. The Lytton-Stephen correspondence makes it clear 
that, apart from Salisbury's and Cranbrook's support in London and Stephen's 
weekly letters of admonition, Lytton relied for support and advice upon 
' Strachey, his Finance Minister, who had been Mayo's principal adviser, and 
‘upon his secretaries, Burne.and Colley. The correspondence also makes it 
clear that Lytton was bitterly unpopular with large sections of the Service 
, whose nominal head he was. 

Lytton- took with him to India. an idealized portrait st the 1.C.S. which 
very quickly dissolved i in the realities of administrative routine in Calcutta and 
Simla. His first letters to England echoed the previous strictures of Lawrence 
and Mayo’ about their subordinates, and he quickly determined to assume a 
— role in the Supreme Government. To Stephen he, wrote :— 

„if I had only Seali I should feel a great and duie eee conf- 
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, dence in myself, proportional perhaps to my great disappointment in the 
intellectual calibre not only of my immediate councillors, but also of almost 
every representative of the official class in India, with whom I have yet come 
into contact. [ came here with the most profound respect, which is rapidly 
changing into the lowést estimate of the ability of these men. Our Politicals 
must, I fancy, have greatly deteriorated of late years. J find myself obliged 
to correct almost every draft written by my Political Department, and many 
of the drafts written in the Financial Department, and as to our frontier 
officers, they seem to me to be worthless.” (5) 

_ With these sentiments Stephen was largely in agreement and, though he 
continued to stress the achievements of the I.C.5., he warned eevee that 
the principal -characteristic of Indian government was 

"the necessity of doing first-rate work with fourth-rate instruments. You 
must never forget that nineteen, Civilians in twenty are the most commonplace : 
and the least dignified of Englishmen, and that their poor little minds are " 
in all ordinary cases almost absorbed in measuring their position and power 
against someone else's, when they are not actually at work.” (6) 

Later, when discussing the question of patronage, he returned to the subject 
and reminded the Governor-General : - 

“In India it is not good to have more places requiring first-rate men than 
you cab help, for the number of first-rate, or even good second-rate men in 
the country is lamentably small. . . . . | think I told you you would have 
to do some first-rate work with fourth-rate tools, but though the men you have 
to work with are terribly disappointing as far as their calibre goes they are 
also in practice better than they logok.” (7) 

But if Lytton was disappointed in the I.C.S. the new Cee 
was undergoing a harsh scrutiny from the Service. From the moment his 
appointment was announced he had been viewed with suspicion, partly on 
account of his literary reputation which seemed an unsuitable qualification for 
a Viceroy, partly because he, was felt to be too closely associated with -the 
Conservative Party, and partly because it was believed that he would be sub-, 
servient to the masterful Secretary of State, Salisbury, in a way in which 
Northbrook had refused to be. But there was also another peculiar circum- 
stance which worked against him from the first, which ‘his biographers have 
passed over in silence, and which played a prominent part in.the Lytton- | 
Stephen correspondence. 

Despite prognostications to the contrary, the replacement of the East 
India Company by the British Government in 1858 had failed to give Indians 
a striking symbol for allegiance. During the tranquil rule of Northbrook the 
question arose how best the sovereignty of the Crown could be expressed i in 
order to replace in popular estimation the prestige of the mighty "Company 
Bahadur". This was also during a period when India had been placed , 
prominently before the British Public on account of the Bihar famine of 1874 


a mÜÓ—————S———‏ .+ سس9ٍِ«۳ 


(5) Lytton to Stephen, 29th May 1876. . 
(6) Stephen to Lytton, 7th May 1876. ۲ 
)7( Stephen to Lytton, 24th June 1876. E 
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` and the trial of the Gaekwar of Baroda in 1875. . The result was the tour of 
the Prince: of Wales during ‘18675-1876, which was subsequently’ believed ` to 
have achieved this purpose and which seemed to act as a prelude to the 
Imperial Proclamation of 1877. ` 2 
' . Outwardly the Tour.was:an immense success and the physical presence 
of British Royalty in India seemed to capture the ‘imagination of the rulers of 
the- States, as was intended. Among the I.C.S., however, there had been 
considerable heart-searchings, even before the Prince had set foot in India. 
Many doubted the wisdom of permitting the heir to the Throne to come to 
India at all, where he must inevitably take precedence—at least in popular 
esteem—over the Queen's Viceroy. It was felt that Indians, possessing a 
different tradition of monarchy from Englishmen, would assume that the 
Prince of Wales was the superior of the Viceroy and that the result would be 
- unnecessary political complications. Furthermore, it was inevitable that the 
Princes and chieftains would take a predominant “part. in the Durbars, ‘whilst 
the members of the I.C.S., no longer as affluent as formerly, would be forced 
“to play a subordinate role. 
The worst of these fears, the difficulties regarding precedence Bie 
the Prince and the Viceroy, were overcome by the tact and geniality of the 


` ` Prince and by the cool forethought of Northbrook. The latter, without 


lowering his standing, contrived to remain in the background throughout the 
Prince's visit." The arrangements everywhere went smoothly and the Rajahs, 
‘in particular, were satisfied with the Programme and were captivated by the 
Prince’s proverbial charm. 

But beneath the official ی‎ the EA of the I.C.S. was 
exceedingly sore about the visit. They had, as forecast, been relegated to 
the background. The Prince’s entourage, except for Sir Bartle Frere and Dr. 
Joseph Fayrer, were unconnected with the Indian official world. Neither the 
Prince nor his entourage had come to India to see the drab life of the 
` 'Competition-wallahs'. They had come to see the splendour and romance of 
the mysterious Orient, and for the most part the I.C.S. was ignored. But 
not altogether! Before long it became known that the Prince of Wales was 
highly displeased by the arrogance with which the Civilians and army officers 
treated Indians, and, in particular, he deprecated the petty humiliations which 
some Politicals inflicted upon the Rajahs. It was rumoured that the Prince 
had written very forcibly on this subject to both the Queen and Salisbury, and 
that the Secretary of State entirely concurred with the sentiments of the 
Prince. It was known that members of the Prince’s entourage had written 
home to friends on the subject ‘of race-relations with the greatest indignation. 
The result was that the visit icaused considerable friction between the Service 
and the India Office authorities. (8) ` 

Tt. was also believed that the Prince had raised T question of fulfilling ` 
the Queen's Proclamation of 1858 with regard-to the further یج‎ of 
Indians in the administration. [t was known that this question also interested 





(8) Sir Sidney Lee: King Edward VII, A Biography, New York, 1925-1927, 
2 volumes, vol. I, pp. 398-401. EE og 
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Salisbury. As a result of Lytton’s lack of any previous connection with India 
and in view of the favour in which he was known to stand with Salisbury and 
Disraeli it was deduced that he would connive at such a policy of Indianization. 
He had replaced a Governor-General who was said to have left [ndia partly 
as a result of Salisbury's determination to rule India from Whitehall. As a 
final ‘proof’, Lytton had been entertained by the Prince on board the "Serapis" 
at Suez on Lytton's outward journey. Thus, without a shred of evidence, 
there grew up in Anglo-Indian circles the rumour of a sinister conspiracy 
between the Prince of Wales, the Secretary of State and the new Governor- 
General to degrade and insult the I.C.S. by making radical changes in the 
administration of India. (9) 

Before Lytton reached Calcutta he realized that his Executive Council was 
likely to prove truculent. Northbrook’s Councillors had been a fairly quiescent 
team who had followed his policy without much disagreement or dispute, but 
they deeply resented Lytton’s appointment. The two leading spirits were 
Sir Wiliam Muir, the Finance Member and late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, and Sir Arthur Hobhouse, the Law Member, "'the 
cleverest man on my Council, but a mere lawyer, though a sharp one”, as 
Lytton described him. (10) Stephen was in correspondence with Hobhouse 


^ during this period and he gathered from him that the .Councillors were 


becoming restive. He warned Lytton of the need for tact in handling them. 

“I cannot quite say why,” Stephen wrote, "but for some reason or other 
he [Hobhouse], and | fancy the Council generally have got it/into their heads 
that they have been wronged or slighted and that the Government here means 
to take away their lawful powers.” (I1) 

For a time, however, the Council succumbed to the formidable Lytton 
charm which undermined resolute opposition, for the Governor-General was 
soon afterwards writing : 

‘When I first started | felt much discouraged by the-euünous-state-of mind 
in which I found the Council. But | think ] have got the Council now toler- 


ably well in hand, and can reckon on its- support in all important affairs. | 


have taken the line of leaving to each member the decision in technical matters 


belonging to his own Department, and supporting him on such matters, unless 
they. strike me as likely to open greater questions -by and by: and | think 
| have thus secured for all practical purposes, the willing recognition of my 
independence on all really Imperial questions. The spirit of hostility to the 
Secretary of State is also so far beginning to give way, that even Hobhouse 
occasionally pays strong compliments to Lord Salisbury, apparently with the 
intention of pleasing me.” (12) 

Hence, in routine internal matters Lytton was willing to give the maximum 
freedom posible to his Members of Council and Heads of Departments. This 


(9) Stephen to Lytton, 30th November 1876 and 18th January 1877. 

(10) Lytton to Stephen, 29th May 1876. For Hobhouse's views on Indian govern- 
ment; see L. T. Hobhouse and J. L. Hammond : moe Hobhouse, A Memoir, Londen, 
1905. 

(11) Stephen to Lytton, 13th April 1876. 

(12) Lytton to Stephen, 29th May 1876. 
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was a reversal of the trend under.Northbrook, whose capacity and industry 
in administration acted as a centralizing tendency, but the new Governor- 
General was first and foremost a diplomat and it was chiefly Central Asian 
‘affairs which’ engaged his attention. The principal; schemes of internal 
reorganization such as the extension of Mayo's system of financial decentraliza- 
tion, the equalization of the salt duties, the removal of the dangerous anomaly 
of "Extraordinary Public Works", and the assault upon the cotton duties 
demanded a Finance Minister in whom he could feel the most complete confi- 
dence. He found such a man in John Strachey, whom he considered the 
ablest man in India and whom Stephen had strongly recommended to him: 
Muir was due to retire and Strachey resigned the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
the North-Western Provinces to replace him as Finance Member. He 
exercised a powerful influence over the Governor-General’s internal policy. 
Confident in the support of the Secretary of State, Lytton tended to 
formulate his policy without regard to the views of his Council and on at least 
one occasion Stephen was forced to remind him of the danger of trying to 
circumvent the constitutional position of the Executive Council. (13) On the 
other hand, it is clear that Lytton rarely disregarded Strachey's opinion. 
Strachey’s views on finance were his own. It was Strachey who 
approached Temple to act as a special delegate of the Supreme Government 
in Madras during the 1877 famine, (14) and it was Strachey who proposed 
converting the Duke of Buckingham into a sort of famine dictator. (15) The 
tenor of his later writings(16) and the fact that he was responsible for the greater 
part of Lady Betty Balfour’s study of her father’s administration (17) make 
it clear that Strachey was Lytton’s loyal supporter and henchman, and that 
it ‘was upon his immense Indian experience that Lytton chiefly relied. Since 
Lytton was absorbed in Central Asian politics and disinclined to delve too 
deeply into: details of administration, Strachey was reponsible for initiating 
much of the internal policy of the Government. Most of the Council were 
mediocrities. Lytton had scant respect for either of 'his Law, Members, 
Hobhouse and Stokes, and with the latter he quarrelled bitterly. (18) Haines, 
the Commander-in-Chief, was not a formidable figure, and Lytton was 
unimpressed by Norman, the Military Member, or by his Ordinary Members, 
Clarke and Arbuthnot. (19) 


` 





(13) Stephen to Lytton, 21st November 1879. 

(14) R. Temple: The Story of My Life, London, 1896, 2 vols., vol. I, pp. 290.1. 

(15) Lady B. Balfour: The History of Lord Lytton's Indian Administration, London, 
1899, page 211. 

(16) J. Strachey : India, its administration and progre, London, 1888, and J. 
Strachey and R. Strachey: The Finances and Public Works of India, 1869-1881, 
London, 1882. ۱ 

(17) Lady B. Balfour: The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, 


pp. v-vi. 
(18) Lytton to Stephen, 29th May 1876, 20th April 1878, and 20th January 1880. 
In the latter he wrote : "Stokes is making himself as troublesome and doing as much 


mischief as the spiteful ingenuity of a spoilt child can devise." 
(19) Lytton to Stephen, 12th October 1879, in which he describes Arbuthnot as 
forming a Cave of Adullam in Council with “those two apes Clarke and Stokes.” 
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The bitter dispute with the Government of Madras over famine relief left 
him with a very low opinion of the Duke of Buckingham, an opinion fully 
shared by Stephen, who was exceedingly conteptuous of him. (20) Temple 
‘was still Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal when Lytton arrived in India, and 
the Governor-General was duly impressed by Temple's celebrated vigour and 
efficiency as an administrator. He was particularly impressed by Temple's | 
views on increasing the employment of Indians in the Civil Service, and' was 
delighted to have him in Bombay. (21) Although there were the inevitable 
disputes between the Supreme Government and the Presidency Government 
this period was characterized by better relations between the two Governments 
than at any time during Frere's, Fitzgerald's or Wodehouse's incumbency. 

For Sir Ashley Eden, Temple’s successor in Bengal and for so long an 
enfant terrible of the Service, Lytton had the highest regard and Eden’s 
influence over the Governor-General was very considerable, especially over 
the question of the Press Act and the -creation of Statutory Civil Servants. 

Lytton's determination to break with the principles of foreign policy 
beloved by the disciples of John Lawrence made him undervalue his first 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Charles Aitchison, but he was not very enthusiastic 
about Aitchison's successor, Alfred Lyall. On the other hand, he appointed 
Sir Robert Egerton, an old Punjab officer and one of the Lawrence School, 
to the Lieutenant-Governorship of, the Punjab. Egerton's claims were strongly 
pressed by Stephen, (22) but even so, it ig surprising that the post did not go 
to someone who would have been fully in accord with viceregal policy, such 
as Sir Lewis Pelly. Certainly the appointment of Egerton was unexpected. (23) 
To some extent this may have been a placatory gesture. The Punjab officers 
were bitterly resentful of Lytton's strictures on their frontier methods, and 
they were supported by retired Punjab officials in London. Sir Douglas 
Forsyth wrote to a friend in the Punjab; "Lord Lytton seems to be very 
restless and given to change”, (24) while Sir Robert Montgomery, referring to 
the proposal for a new Frontier Province, declared: ““We old Punjabis are 
greatly troubled by it. . . . The idea is, I believe, to REVOLUTIONISE the 
whole Frontier.” (25) By a singular lack of discreation Lytton succeeded in 
stirring up official parochialism and local patriotism to fever pitch, for no 


w 





(20) Lady Betty Balfour, in The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian” Administration, 
page 215, quotes a letter of Lytton's to Salisbury praising the Duke's energy, honesty, 
and universal popularity in Madras. To Stephen, however, he was more frank. See 
Lytton to Stephen, 12th .August 1877 and 28th January 1878; and Stephen to Lytton, 
28th August 1877 and 18th September 1877. 

(21) Lytton to Temple, 30th November 1876, Temple Papers (F. 86.15.) In India 
Office Library, London. 

(22) Stephen to Lytton, 24th June 1876. 

(23) G. R. Elsmie : Thirty-five years in the Punjab, London, 1908, entry in diary . 
for 21st February 1877, pp. 230-231. 

(24) D. Forsyth to G. R. Elsmie, 26th November 1876, in G. R. Elsmie : Thirty- 
five years in the Punjab, page 224. ۱ 

(25) R. Montgomery to G: R. Elsmie, 13th July 1876, in G. R. Elsmie : Thirty-five 
years in the Punjab, pp. 219-220. 
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Provincial Government was more insular in its ways than that of the Punjab. 
A perceptive Punjab official noted in his diary at the time: 

"Of course, Lord Lytton is shockingly ignorant, but there are some flaws 
in our system which he has spotted. However, he rushes off a tangent and 
thinks everything wrong, and sneers at local traditions."’ (26) 

But the Punjab officials were not alone in their irritation with the new 
Governor-General. His attitude towards the Fuller case aroused the majority 
of the Europeon community in India against him, and especially the Anglo- 
Indian legal profession. 

The Fuller case was one of those .stark racial incidents which spasmodi- 
cally marred the comparative calm of Anglo-Indian life. Fuller was a 
pleader of Agra who assaulted his groom without provocation ; the groom died 
almost immediately. The local magistrate imposed a nominal fine and when 
the case came up before the Allahabad High Court the proceedings of the 
lower court were confirmed. Indian and liberal English Public Opinion was 
horrified by what seemed to make a mockery of English Law, whilst Lytton, 
with his lofty ideal of Imperial responsibility towards subject peoples, was 
deeply offended by such” a travesty of justice. Like another autocratic 
Governor-General, Curzon} placed in a similar position, he reacted violently. 
He promptly condemned thevattitude of the Allahabad High Court in a Govern- 
ment Resolution censoring the proceedings of all the courts concerned, a 


gesture which received: the sanction of the Secretary of State and was appre- 
ciated by Indians. E 

Stephen belieyéd' that the publication of this ‘Resolution was a very grave 
error of هرز‎ on Lytton’s part, and he hastened to give him some advice: 

Nr is one of the cardinal doctrines of Indian Government that judicial 

decisions ire only to be questioned Judicially and as you have no power over the 
High Cóürts I should as a rule hold my tongue about their sentences if | were 
you. If the offender was a Civilian or in civil employ you would be able to 
mark your sense of his demerits, and so indirectly to show that you disagreed 
with the Court, but I should carefully avoid any conflict with courts of justice. 
They are in India ten times more fidgety and peppery about their dignity and 
independence than they are in England.” (27) 

Stephen maintained that such intervention in judicial cases, even when 
‘determined by the highest motives, gave a precedent for interference by the 
Executive, and would teach magistrates and judges that they were liable for 
punishment if their actions were not in accordance with the views of the 
Government ; in so doing, Lytton was endangering "that course of adminis? 
tering justice by fixed laws and independent courts which is the very corner- 
stone of our system.'' (28) 

Lytton had already fallen foul of the High Court in Calcutta by support- 
ing Temple in a dispute between the High Court and the Bengal Government, 


(26) G. R. Elemie : Thirty-five’ years in the Punjab, entry in diary for 2nd May 
1877, pp. 234.235. ۱ 

(27) Stephen to Lytton, 7th August 1876. 

(28) Stephen to Lytton, 24th August 1876. See also letter of 6th September 1876 
from Stephen to Lytton. ۱ 
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and he informed Stephen that he thought the relationship between the High 


Court and the Local Government "very anomalous and in my .opinion very 
unsatisfactory.” (29) To Temple he confided: 


"Ihe position of the High Court in relation to the خی‎ of Bengal 


. , ig not only anomalous ; but so far “as | can see it is'an anomaly that has no 
-sufficient raison d'etre. In short, my view of the executive power of this court , 


might be expressed by a now celebrated formula—that it "has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. '" | think that the only satisfactory settle- 
ment of the present case would be to place the High Court under the Govern- - 
ment of Bengal, in the same position as that of the High Courts of thé other 
two Presidencies, and with somewhat restricted Executive Powers.” (30) 
Such opinions in a Governor-General were unlikely to endear him to the 
legal profession. In fact, Lytton’s action over the Fuller case deeply divided 


Anglo-India, though it was only a, minority who felt Cotton’s passionate’ 


indignation. Most felt that the Resolution represented an attack upon the 
constitution of Indian government and institutions, and was an example of 
Lytton:s and Salisbury's high-handedness. Above all, it seemed to be yet a 
further example of Lytton's hostility towards Indian officialdom. The contro- 
versy raged i in the Press, both in India and England, and an American visitor 
touring India at that time noted: ‘that Lytton seemed to be either liked or 
loathed. As for the Fuller case, "| heard of it in every part of India we 
visited.” (31) 

But the Civilians had anbther grievance which weight more hiisi with 
‘them. As the time of Delhi Durbar approached, the air of mystery sorround- 
ing that event caused much bitter speculation. (32) It was believed that radical 
changes were to be announced during the ceremony, which would vitally 
affect the rights and expectations of the I.C.S.° In se ود‎ 1876 Stephen 
wrote from London: 

"The newspapers Î see are و‎ ig to you all manner of schemes about 

TA employment of natives, . . (33): : 
Certainly there- can be no doubt that Lytton desired to see some practical ' 


.* scheme devised for implementing the Queen's Proclamation of 1858 with 
regard to increasing the Indian element in the Civil Service. His Private ` 


Secretary, writing in the summer of 1876 to Temple, whé was in entire agree- 
ment with him on this subject, informed the Lieutenant-Governor : 

. he [Lytton] has a great wish to see Natives employed more largely 
than at t present. '* (34) ۱ 
Prior to the Durbar Lytton had been formulating several slightly’ taudry 
schemes intended to empliasue Indian participation in the Government, such 
as the creation of an Indian Privy Council These schemes became greatly 


(29)/Lytton to Stephen, 29th May 1876. ; EL 


(30) Lytton to Temple, 25th May 1876, Temple Papers i. 86.15.). 

(31) J. R. Young : Around the world with General Grant, New York, 1879, 2 vols, 
vol. Il, pp; 146-148. s 

(32) Stephen to Lytton, '28th September and 30th November 1876. ۱ 

^(33) Stephen to Lytton, 28th September 1876. 

(34) O. T. Burne to Temple, 4th July 1876, Temple Papers (F. 86.15.).. 
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magnified by gossip. Ít was rumoured that great concessions would be made 
to the Princes, that Gwalior Fort was fo, be restored to Sindhia, and that the 
Berars were, to be returned to tlie Nizam. Stephen felt constrained to ‘warn 
Lytton. of the tension among Civilians which was being reported in London. 
The Civilians believed that they were being neglected by the Governor- 
General and by the India Office authorities, and Stephen urged Lytton to take 
the opportunity. of the ceremony at Delhi to praise the achievements of the 
. 1.C.S. and to say as little as possible about the واه‎ of Indians, though 
he added : 

"You can do as much as you see your way to and think i but say 
little about it.'' (35) 
` Stephen repeatedly emphasised the feeling of soreness and irritation which 
was growing among the Civilians, and emphasised that it had been aggravated 
by such circumstances as the Prince of Wales' visit and the Government 
Resolution on tle Fuller case, both of which he considered disastrous. (36) 
Having enlarged upon the grievances of the Service, he continued : 

“Taking it as an existing fact consider the way in which the Delhi cere- 
monial presents itself to these men. They say, this is a long step farther in the 
same direction. It is a native spectacle on a grand scale. It gives us trouble, 
and costs money and is a departure from the severe simplicity of British 


government. We can make no show. We are poor to begin with . . . . so 
that, as far. as we are concerned, the ceremony is rather a humiliation than 
otherwise.'' (37) 


He then proceeded to list other complaints against the Durbar ; that it was an 
 extravagance that the Government could not afford, that the Princes only 
pretended to enjoy it, that they would grind their ryots in the dust to pay for 
their expenses, and that such a ceremony at Delhi would be felt as an extreme 
humiliation by all Indian Muslims. Stephen himself believed that the Durbar 
would be a resounding success, so long as the Governor-General committed 
no indiscretion on the subject of Indianization. 

"I think you ought to guard with the most scrupulous care against any- 
thing which would have this appearance of making it in any sense on shape the 
inauguration of a new Era...... Think for a moment how they [the Civilians] 


x. will feel and what sort of things they will say if you take the opportunity of 


the Delhi ceremonial to make any strong official declaration about the employ- 
ment of natives. They will say that the whole ceremonial is meant as an 
insult to them, that it cannot but excite hopes in the natives which cannot 
really be gratified, and that it will shake their authority and produce all sorts 
of bad feelings. This view they will express in all sorts of tones and in every 





(35) Stephen to Lytton, 24th November 1876. 
(36) Stephen to Lytton, 30th November 1876. Besides these specific grievances, 
two other factors were responsible for the restlessness in the Service. First, the sub- 
stantial loss of salary dug to the fall in the value of silver, and secondly, a block in 
promotion due to excessive intakes of competitive candidates in 1861 and 1862. This 
was felt especially in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces. See R. Temple. Bengal 
Minutes, No. 114, Administration of, Bengal, 1874-75, 14th January 1876. 

(37) Stephen to’ Lytton, 30th November 1876. 
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kind of way., It will filter through many underground channels into the 
English Press, and may thus affect very seriously the whole comfort and success 
of your reign.” (38) 

Stephen also took the opportunity of wrting to Lord Salisbury about his 
fear of Lytton's growing unpopularity. Salisbury coldly replied: 

“I am sorry to hear your account of the feelings of the Civil Servants. It 
is very difficult of course to repress ill-conduct prevalent among a very small 
portion of a very large body, without being exposed to the suspicion of harbour- 
ing a prejudice against the body at large. I can only plead, not guilty. As 
to the suspicion on which the Indian papers are so fond of harping—that we 
have ordered the Viceroy to introduce Natives into the Civil Service—it is a 
curious myth.” (39) 

Lytton, howéver, undoubtedly realized that the Service must be placated 
by a clear and unmistakable indication of confidence in it. He abandoned his 
schemes for a Privy Council and for an Indian College of Heralds, toned down 
the speeches addressed primarily to Indians, and included some warm praise 
of the 1.C.S. Stephen was immensely relieved by the reports of the Durbar 
which reached him and congratulated the Governor-General on his achievement. 

"Somehow or other’’, he wrote, "the i impression got about that the Speech 
was to be a new era cere and a sort of proclamation of India for the Indians. 
| am rejoiced to see that that danger has been entirely avoided, for people 
are as unreasonable as they possibly can be, and if they had any sort of peg 
to hang such complaints upon, they would have repeated in all moods and 
tenses that your speech; and the Faminé, and the Prince of Wales, and the 
Fuller case and various other things were all parts of a great, conspiracy of 
which you were the head against the English in India." (40) 

Stephen's official contacts and Anglo-Indian friendships enable him to 
gauge the situation in Índia with a fair degree of accuracy and, depite his 
jubilance at the effect of the Durbar, it is clear that hé rated the danger to 
Lytton's popularity and to the success of his administration very seriously. 
Six months after the Delhi assembly Stephen was still writing in the same tone 
and still referring to the Fuller case. 

"Do you know," he wrote, "| am very uneasy about the way in which 
you are treated both by the Indian and also by the English Press. lt is impos- 
sible not to hear things which show that for whatsoever reason the Civilians 
are very much out of humour with you, and | do earnestly represent to you 
the immense importance of discovering by observation and through people you ` 
can trust, where the shoe pinches, and consulting their prejudices. It is practi- 
cally exceedingly difficult to carry onthe Government of India when the 
officers, who have now a thousand points of contact with English public opinion 
for one which they used to have, are in a state of discontent and opposition. 
The vehement fuss which has been made about this Fuller business is 
extremely significant.” (41) 

(38) Ibid. 

(39) Salisbury to Stephen, 10th December 1876. 


(40) Stephen to Lytton, 18th January 1877. 
(41) Stephen to Lytton, 8th June 1877. 
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It is clear from Stephen's attitude over the Fuller case, the question of 
Indianization and the Delhi Durbar that, although hé admired Lytton personally 
and agreed with his Imperial aspirations, he had come to suspect that there 
was a tactlessness and flamboyance about his friend which might gravely 
damage the reputation of the viceregal office. Quite early in their correspon- 
dence he had admitted his doubts. : 

"My only fear about you (to speak plainly) is that you will do or under- 
take too much. You are the first Governor-General for many many years who 
has had the imagination and sensibility necessary to form a sort of just concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the work. Northbrook was a regular official ; and he 
had an absurd idea that Lord Mayo had done too much. To Lord Mayo I 
was deeply attached, but he was a man of the slightest possible education ` 
apart from the public school training which Parliament gives in actual 
business.’ Lord Lawrence was ‘a Civilian blasé with India and also with great 
events and minded to be easy.’ Lord Elgin died in a year or two. Lord 
Canning's reign was.a death struggle at first, and then a calming of the waters. 
Dolhousie had Imperial ideas with a vengeance. Upon the whole | feel more 
afraid that with your cultivation and imagination and other things ending in 
‘ation’ you “will be too busy, than that you will not do enough." (42) 

Indeed there was a panache about Lytton which offended the stiff and 
formal milieu of Anglo-India and which made either an object of suspicion 
or ridicule. (43) Cotton, who acutely detested his policies, recalled long 
afterwards : 

(U55 „ „. the personal habits of the Viceroy were so Bohemian that they 
jarred on the proprieties of those who had been accustomed to the decorum 


۱ of a Northbrook.” (44) ’ 


Even Cranbrook, who knew that much of the Viceroy’s controversial policy 
originated with Salisbury, confessed that Lytton's "unfortunate fluency creates 
alarm.” (45) ; 

Lytton had hardly beén a year in India before Stephen and John Morley 
felt obliged to send him strongly-worded warnings about his conduct. 


' Damaging stories were circlating in England which probably originated with 


inembers of the Civil Service. The more serious newspapers and periodicals 
were highly critical of the new: administration, and the 'gutter' Press was openly 
abusive. Stephen listed the stories in circulation with obvious embarrassment. 
It was said: that the Viceroy had used his patronage in favour of a man whose 





(42) Stephen to Lytton, 28th September 1876. "These fears of Stephen's may 
have. been promoted by recent conversations with Strachey, returned to England for 
medical adyice. . ` 

(43) For a typical caricature of Lytton, see G. R. Aberigh-Mackay : Twenty-one 


_ days in India, "With the Viceroy" originally published in “Vanity Fair”, 2nd August 


1879. His description of Lytton, who “sits moodily thinking for days without talking, 
and then talking for days without thinking”, must have epitomized the poet-Viceroy 
for most Anglo-Indians. See G. R. Aberigh-Mackay : Serious Reflections and other 
contributions, Bombay, 1881. 

(44) H. Cotton: Indian and Home Memorie, London, 1911, page 169. 

` (45) A. E. Gathorne-Hardy : Gathorne-Hardy, First Earl of Granbrook, A Memoir, 
e 1910, 2 vols, vol. Il, page 102. 
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wife had taken Lytton’s fancy ; that. he had made an after-dinner speech to 
a lady which had been in dubious taste and had offended the officials present ; 

that he had kept a number of senior officials standing in the sun at eae 

unnecessarily ; and that he had interrupted a viceregal levee in order to smoke 


a cigar | (46) Cotton complained of the Viceroy's dress, his habit of smoking 


at table between courses, and the’morals of his entourage. (47) The latter, 
including among them the notorious patron of the turf, Lord William Pu 
Beresford, were certainly a cause of much embarrassment. 

"These rumours,” warned Stephen, "may make any error of RE on 
your part, the signal for an exceedingly bitter attack. You must never forget 


the sort of people with whom you have to deal. They have many splendid . 


qualities but they have all the pettiness and narrowness and in particular all 
the rigidity of second-rate English people. You may depend upon it that any 
story with a woman in it ever so slightly will give indescribable offence to the 
Civilians and through them -to ‘all their English connections whose name is 
legion." (48) - 
. Stephen was so worried akou the turn of events that he added as 
a postscript : l 
“For God’s sake be as careful as you can. Keep.a light hand over your 
household, and recollect what scandalmongers there are in the world, and 
how they misrepresent the most innocent things and exaggerate insignificant 


_errors, and above all avoid like poison any rows with the High. Court or the 


Civilians, or the Europeans as a body. ‘What they like is a grave commonplace 
manner coupled with interest in their details. وت‎ will do well enough 
if no mistakes are made." (49) . 

Lytton, in replying, admitted the strength E the inai, which to some 


extent handicapped the scope of his plans, but he assured Stephen that the 


rumours were all without foundation and .were based upon that desire to 


mistrust and misrepresent his actions which had’ existed even before he landed - 


in ‘India. He admitted that -he was believed to be one of ‘a trio with Lord 
Salisbury and the Prince of Wales in a conspiracy to rob the L.C.S. of its 


privileges by introducing Índians into its preserves, and that the Fuller case, 


and one or two unavoidable mishaps at the Durbar had stimulated this 
impression, but he’ added : 

“On the whole my êê impression is that most of what you hoes against 
me in England (at least at the present moment) comes, not so much from 
the Civil Service as from the judicial and legal representatives of Anglo-India, 


f 





(46) Stephen to Lytton, 15th June 1877. 

: (47) H. Cotton : Indian and Home Memories, page 169. ۲ ۱ 

)48( Stephen to Lytton, 15th June 1877. - 

(49) Ibid. Lytton found the tone of Simla Society intolerable. To Lady Salisbury 


he wrote during 1876: ". . . being of the earth earthy, I envy you the pleasure of . 


living amongst so’ many naughty people. Our own socjal surroundings here are so 
grievously good. Members of Council and heads of departments hold prayer meetings 
at each other's houses thrice a week, and pass the remainder of their time in writing 
spiteful minutes against each other. . .~] wish I could report our Empire is as well 


` defended as our piety.” See Lady B. Balfour : Personal and Literary Letters of Robert 


First Earl of Lytton, London, 1906, 2 vols, vol.- Il, page 24. 
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who are a ones united, and cantakerous body, in a condition of chronic 
suspicion and hostility, towards the Executive, which has doubtless been 
rendered somewhat more acute than heretofore, both by the Fuller Case, and 
` also by-my decision in fovour of the Local Executive against the High Court, 
on one or two occasions when the squabbles between them came up to me 
for decision." (50) 

Thus it came about that, however Indians ee view Lord Lytton and 
his policy, he was an object of the deepest suspicion to his own countrymen 
in India and to many more at home. His aggressive Imperialism in Central 
Asia, the counterpart of Disraeli’s diplomacy in Europe, offended English 
Liberals ; his “Forward Policy’ in Afghanistan and on the Frontier infuriated 
the Lawrence-Northbrook School of ‘Masterly Inactivity’ and slurred the tradi- 
tions and efficiency of the Punjab Province ; whilst his reactionary legislation 
like the Arms Act and the Vernacular Press Act ensured for him the hostility 
‘of Liberals and Radicals in Parliament and of progressive Civilians like Hume, 
Cotton and Wedderburn in India.. Yet for all that, he was by no means 
persona grata with the reactionary.elements in the Anglo-Indian community or 
with the rank and file of the Service; to whom his ‘‘Statutory Civil Service" 
seemed the thin end of the wedge. Lytton's isolated position is plainly revealed 
in the Stephen-Lytton correspondence. ۱ 

- Itis beyond the scope of this article to trace the effect of this psychological 
isolation upon Lytton's policy, though in the case of Indianization it may 
have been extremely important, but it is profitable to enquire how far that 
notorious piece of legislation, the Vernacular Press Act of 1878, was a 
conscious or unconscious attempt to restore the lost confidence of the L.C.S, in 
the ability of the Governor-General to maintain a "strong" administration. 

The idéa of controlling the, freedom of the vernacular Press was not a new. 
idea in 1878. Only three years earlier Salisbury and Northbrook had enter- 
tained the idea of introducing legislation to curb what they believed to be its 
excesses. That they had not done so was partly due to the very real legal 
obstracles which such control presented, and partly in defence to the views 

of influential administrators like Hobhouse and Temple who at that time 
° deprecated interference. (51) When ‘Lytton raised the question again in 1878, 
. his" Legislative Council and most of the Local Governments advocated legisla- 
tion. But it is significant that the latter were not unanimous. The Government 
of Madras refused to recognise the necessity for legislation and Temple in 
Bombay prevaricated in a manner which leaves little doubt for supposing that 
he supported the Governor-General for reason other than personal conviction. 
Furthermore, Egerton, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and Morris, the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, both doubted the expediency of 


~ 





(50) Lytton’ to Stephen, 2nd July 1877. i 
(51) Note by A. Hobhouse, 10th August 1876, whose Liberalism imde him a life- 
long opponent of restrictions on the Press. See Correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State as to Act IX of 1878 . : . with Minutes of 
. Council and other papers, 1878. Temple to Northbrook, 18th February 1875, Temple 
Papers (F. 86.2.) ‘and Temple to PUR 18th February 1875, Temple Papers 
(F. 86.4). 
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"excluding the English-speaking Press, whilst the Commissioner of Berar stressed 
the -ambiguous attitude of the Government to a free Press. (52) 

Similarly, though: Cranbrook, the new Secretary. of State, e the 
proceedings’ as a necessary fait accompli he wes clearly unenthusiastic about’ 
them. Three members of his Council,- including Sir William Muir, a disciple 
of’ John’ Lawrence and late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 


Provinces and Indian Finance Minister, dissented from the majority of their | 


colleagues. Furthermore, Lytton was well aware that the Liberal would raise 


` a storm in Parliament, which they did. Why then did he pass the Act, and 


with such rapidity as was bound to cause disquiet at home? 


Lytton believed ' that the Russian advance into Turkey and: ie: inter-,* ' 


-national situation in which Russia and England confronted one another in, 
‘Europe and Asia made the utterances of the Indian Press unusually inflamable 
and his contempt for the workings of democracy in England and France gave 
him: no prejudice in favour of the principle of free speech and unfettered 


opposition in' India where, as he so often reminded his critics, the Government . 


was.an.alien one. Yet, even if such a diagnosis of his motives is correct, Act 
IX of 1878, "An Act for the better control of Publications in Oriental 
Languages”, was à curious piece of legislation. 

Its first peculiarity was the omission of control over the pagan ‘and 


Indian Press printed in English.‘ Such an omission was bound to become the. 


most effective weapon in the hands of his critics, and several senior administra- 
tors, commenting very unfavourably upon the tone of the European-owned 
Press, stressed: the inexpediency of. this discrepancy. The reply that the 
European, Press i in India was better ‘than it had been twenty years before and 
that, in any casé, it was loyal by necessity ta British dominion scarcely justi- 


fied such discrimination.: The real answer, which could not be stated publicly; 


. was that Lytton's Government did not dare to impose restrictions on that 


section of the Press in India which had so consistently attacked and abused 
the Governor-General, because such restrictions would have been attributed 
to personal pique ‘and spite. On the contrary, Lytton needed ‘to win the 
confidence of Anglo-India, and the attitude of the Civilians, of the Anglo- 
Indian legal profession and ‘of the non-official European community was so 
aggressive towards.him: that he dared not touch its Press. P os 


.The second peculiarity of the Act was its method of KTE ‘It was 


preventive rather than ‘punitive in intention, its object being to replace the 


ordinary legal forms which were slow, cumbersome and uncertain, ' by a. 


procedure swift'and unostentatious. Yet it required that the Local Govern- 


ments should obtain the sanction of the Government of India before initiating 


. proceedings, a clumsy device which must have detracted. from a swift prosecu- 


tion and implied a lack of confidence in the Local. Governments’ discretion 


, 


l 





(52) Correspondence between the Government of India and the Secretary. of State. 


as to Act IX of 1878. ..." (1) Secretary to the Government of ‘the Punjab to Officiating 


Secretary, Government of India, Home Department, 12th January 1878. (2).J. H. 
Morria : Minute of 8th January 1878, and (3) Memo. of W. B. Jones, Commissioner, ` 


Assigned Districts, Hyderabad, 28th February 1878. > ۳ 
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to work the Act with moderation. Furthermore, all appeals were to be made 
to the Governor-General in Council and not through the normal courts, and 
this implied a mistrust of the Bench. Most striking of all,was Lytton’s reaction 
to the first enforcement of the Act. To Stephen, hardly a month after the Bill 
had passed the Legislative Council, ‘he wrote ‘angrily : 

° “Immediately after preparing the Bill Í issued circular instructions to all 
` Local Governments that they were on no account to act on it without previous 
reference to the Government of India. But‘ to my great vexation, Eden, one 
of the best men we have in India, but not conspicuous for tact or caution, has 
. in disregard of these instructions, allowed that dolt Mr. Metcalfe to demand 
security from a Bengal vernacular journal, which has in consequence collapsed, 
and though I shall disapprove this action, it will doubtless furnish folks at 
home with a good occasion for worrying the Government of India." (53) 

, This suggests that Lytton had little desire to see the Act enforced, and 
there are indications in Temple's correspondence with Cranbrook that he, too, 
assumed that the Act was to serve its purpose more as a threat than as an 
instrument of actual censorship. (54) What purpose, then, was the Act meant 
to serve? It could scarcely function as an effective weapon of coercion if it 
was not to be worked. And indeed, it was only used on this one occasion, 
above mentioned, although a number of threats were made to troublesome 
editors. The short period when it was on the Statute Book hardly affected 
the development of the Indian Press, but it threw a doubt upon the good faith 
of. the British claim to -be preparing India for nationhood, and it effectively 
destroyed what was left of Lytton's reputation among Indians' and English 
Liberals and consigned him to a place amongst the most reactionary of 
Governor-Generals, a place which in some respects, was unfair to him. More- 
over, Lytton must have realized that there was a strong probability that his 
successor, if ‘he should prove to be a Liberal eee would annul the 
hated Act. 

The most staunch sip pees of the measure were the rank and file of the 
Civil Service, who were irked by any sort of criticism and could see no necessity 
for an unofficial Opposition. When Lord Ripon removed the Act, one of 
those Civilians, with a.versifying talent, نت‎ what must have been Hig 
general sentiment of-the Service: 


i “O for the grasp of Lytton's mailed hand 
' ' '"To stay the spread of poison through the land.’ (55) 

After so much ‘abuse and vilification at the hands of the Civilians, the 

Vernacular Press Act almost justified Lytton in their eyes. Perhaps this was 


one of the motives for its enactment, 
m y 


À E . G. R: G. HAMBLY. 








(53) Lytton to Stephen, 20th March 1878; ` 

(54) Temple to Cranbrook, 19th May, 26th May and 14th August, 1878,- Temple 
Papers (F. 86.6.). 
` (55) T. F. Bignold : Leviora, Calcutta, 1888, “The Successful Competitor." 
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BRITISH Museum Ms. 29233 —LkrrER or HASTINGS TO Mon مرح‎ 

2ND DECEMBER, 1812. ۱ ^ 

A FACSIMILE. OF SOME PARTS OF THIS LETTER 5 

220 REPRODUCED HERE. ; 
ORD MORIA tots in reply on Deba 9, 1812 “The M onem which l 
‘you have transmitted will remain in the archives of the family a record of. 
your obliging disposition towards me as well as a proof of the ardent zeal ` 
' with which to the last you exerted the powers of your superior mind for the 
benefit of the community. I concur with you in the whole of your view of 
the subject’. . . .. .I read the Ayeen Akbary a considerable time’ ago. 1 
then admired its institutions as a curious fabric of policy. I need not say: that 
it was impossible after that illustration of the constitution of the Indian empire 
not to comprehend the error:of Lord’ Cornwallis in considering the Zaminders 


۱ مه‎ possessing an allodial interest in the lands they held. The system founded 


on that. misapprehension has certainly debarred the Company from just 
resources of vast magnitude. But although it might be unwise to shake any 
“of thosé tenures established by Lord Cornwallis the original principles may be 
80 far brought into’ play as to afford the construction that the Company essen- 
‘tially Lord of the ‘soil secured to the Zaminder only the cultivated parts whence 
he at that time drew tevenue. It must be: no less equitable than politic that 
the Company should not be supposed to have parted with the right of bringing 
into culturé and public utility those tracts which have been no boon to him. 
A 'frêsh perusal of the Ayeen Akbari is, contemplated by me’ with keenness”’. 
(Br. Museum Add. 39871) 
Warren Hastings wrote in the course of his recommendation for the 
publication of the Bhagabad Gita, which was translated by Charles Wilkins. 
“I may ‘take it upon me to! pronounce that the service has at no period more 
“abounded with men of cultured talents, of capicity for business ane liberal 
knowledge” : 
"Such studies — M: of shed utility ‘tend, especially hen the 
.' pursuit of them is general, to diffuse a generosity of sentiment and a disdain 
of the meaner occupations of such; minds as are, left nearer to the state of 
uncultivated nature... . it is on the virtue not the ability of their servants 
‘that the Company must rely for the permanency of their dominion’’. 
^ "Nor is the cultivation of language and service useful only in forming the 
moral character and habits of the service. eray accumulation of e 
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1 and ‘especially such as is obtained by social communication with people over 
: whom we exercise a dominion founded on the right of conquest is useful to 


the state ;—it is the gain of humanity in the specific instance which | have 
stated, it attracts and conciliates distant affections, it lessens the weight of the 
chain by which the natives are held in subjection and it imprints on the hearts 
of our countrymen the sense and obligation of benevolence. It is not very 
long since the inhabitants of, India were considered by many as creatures 
scarcely elevated above the degree of savage life ; nor, I fear, is that prejudice 
wholly eradicated though abated. Every instance which brings this real 
character home to observation will impress us with a more generous sense of 
feeling for their natural rights and teach us to estimate them by the measure 
of our own, But such instances can only be obtained in their writings: and 
these will survive when the British dorhinion in India have long ceased to exist 
and when the sources which it. once yielded of wealth and power are lost to 
rememberance"". 

' "Men of the most respectable characters for sanctity and learning in Bengal 
refused to accept more than the moderate daily subsistence of one rupee each 
day during the term that they were employed in the compilation of Halhed's 
translation of the Code of Hindoo laws. Very natural causes may be ascribed 
for their reluctance to communicate the mysteries of their learning to strangers, 
as those to whom they have been for some centuries in subjection, never 
enquired into them but to turn their religion into derision . . . . From our 
nation they have received a different treatment . . . ... ,. but it iehi look much 


like self commendation’. 


i a Br. Mus. 14060 c. 7. 
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Carly English Trade in Orissa. . ' 
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HE story of the dow and veiled metamorphosis, of TM British empire in 

. India from tiny toeholds in obscure nooks of the country to a mighty fabric, 
with all its pomp and pageantry is of absorbing and abiding interest. Although 
the establishment of factories at Masulipatam (161 I) and Surat (1612) —preceded 
that of Balasore (1633) and Hugli (1651) the latter contributed most to the 
transformation of the English from merchants to rulers of the country. The 
little factories in Orissa like Harriharpore, Balasore and Piply served as the 
spring board from which the English leaped into Bengal and hence to promi- 
nence and it was Bengal, which gave them the rest of India. 'Scarcely had 
the English factors in Hariharpur, Balasore and Piply, cooped up ‘as they Were 
in „these inconspicuous parts of Eastern India, subjected ever, and anon to 
molestations of'sundry nature at the hands of the rulers and their underlings, 
any inkling of ‘what great fortune awaited them behind the veil of the future. 
The wealth and opulence of- Bengal provided them with an irresistible 
allurement, spurred on by which they founded these‘ factories in Orissa, which 
lay adjacent to Bengal, then ruled by the mighty Mughal emperors with 
meridian splendour. They were eager-to trade in Bengal but cautious enough 
to avoid entanglement in the politics of the Bengal Subah. That is why they 
founded their first factories at Harriharpur, Balagore and Piply in Orissa. 

Truly does:Hunter remark, . “True to our national character, we settled in 
Orissa as merchants long before, we made our appearance as rulers". The 
English. having come to Orissa observed that the crops like rice and manu- 
factured goods like cotton cloths of varied nature and value held out a good. 
prospect for lucrative trading in them. We find in the Remonstrantie of 
Pelsaert (1626) that “‘Jagaunath....... *. produces fine muslins; , (cassa and 
mulmul) also "hamarium' (a well-known Bengal calico of superior qualify) 
and ‘tsehen’ (also a high grade calico, suitable for bed sheets,) little of which 
is brought owing to the high quality and cost’ ' (I) (see Taylor—Cotton manu- 
facture of Dacca, P.63). Till the dwindling of Balasore port in importance, 


' the company carried on its trade in Bengal through it, which till the establish- 


ment of the English factory at-Calcutta was the most important port in the 


~~ 


northern part of the bay. The importance of Balasore as a great trading centre ' 


is evidenced by the existence of five. European factories on it, vieing with one 
another for mastery in the trade of Bengal and Orissa. In the early days of 

the English settlement in Bengal, in "the era of armed industrialism"" (Hunter) 
the- English trade at Balasore was practically confined to the limited area held 
by ‘their factory. Balasore was frequented by the traders belonging to the’ 





(1) Moreland and Geyl, Jahangirs India. ~ K 
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islands of Laccadive and Maldive who brought cowries, cocoanuts, coral 
and dried fish and took rice and earthen pots, for which Balasore was famous. 
_ Merchants exported rice, iron, stoneware and cloth from Balasore. to 
Calcutta and imported tobacco. and, other things to Balasore’ from Calcutta. (2) 
Balasore stone dishes and cups -were greatly prized in the market of Calcutta 
where duties on these articles were levied. (3) 

But the most important exports of Balasore consisted in the beautiful and 


costly ‘sanis’ (sannoes), casses (Khesis= Wrappers or robes) (4), ‘dimities’,. 


"mulmuls',. silk 'romals', cotton ‘romals’, 'gurrahs'; lungies and silk bed- 
sheets (4a). Goods were sold at sixty per cent cheaper rate at Cuttack market 
than at Balasore (5). The English traders imported á good deal of broad: 
cloth, silver and other articles of luxury-to Orissa.. Ganjam was also a great 
commercial establishment. It was governed by a council and a chief. From 
‘early British records of Balasore factory it is known that Raja Tribikram 
Bhanja's (Raja of Mayurbhanj, 1660-1688)-territory was famous for very good 
tassar fabrics, which the company greatly prized (6). Tassar, was a speciality 
of Orissa and was extensively exported from Orissan ports (7).- Cuttack also 
‘was, famous for fine muslins.. From the early English records it is known that 
the ships which touched Balasore port carried merchandise consisting mostly of 
saltpetre, taffetas, raw silk, 'sannoe', cotton yarn, ‘turmeric’, “tincall’ and 
““dussettees’, or coarse sail cloth (8). Cotton yarn and 'ginghams' too were 
.exported from Balasore. Indian 'ginghas' ‘were cotton stuffs mixed with some 
other materials. From the ports of Balasore and Pipli as many as twenty six 
foreign sailing ships were recorded in the season, 1643-44 (9) Balasore was 
also an important place for the building of ships and country vessels which 
in point of quality were far superior. to other vessels seen on this coast. 
. (Hamilton's Hindoostan, Vol.II,p.37). Pilots for the Calcutta river were 
procured ,at Balasore road (9a). 

Sometimes trade in Balasore and other commercial centres of Orissa 
touched-a very low ebb. “It was resolved that the affairs did not admit of the 
continued residence of the chief or the second at Balasore in view of their 
hopes and endeavours to transfer the trade to Hugli” (10). Trading operations 


(2) Long, Selections from unpublished records. 

(3) Holwell, Indian' Tracts. . wl 

(4) See Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson. 

(4a) The country between the rivers Gaintu and Bamoni (Brahmoni) is one of the 
finest parts of the province. and is inhabited: by a considerable number of weavers 
chiefly of coarse muslins for turbans. Sannoes are also staple manufactures. (Hamil- 
ton's Hindoostan, Vol. Il.) —Bhadrak was also ‘an important trade centre. From this 
area came most of the people known in Calcutta as Balasore bearers. It was an important 
centre of rice export (Valentjn's Memoir). / 

(5) Hunter, Orissa, p. 391. ۱ 

(6) Appendix I to Maharaja P. C. Bhanjdeo's (Mayurbhanj) oe int to Colonel 
Robson, 1937; see also Streynsham Master's Diary. | 

(7) Hakluyt, V, pp. 409, 482. 

(8) Foster, English Factories in India, Vol. Il (New-series), p. 335. 

(9): Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 86. 

(9a) Hamilton, Hindustan, Vol. II, p. 37. 

(10) Foster, op. cit, p. 329. 
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at Balasore. were felt increasingly insecure and difficult to be carried on owing to ۰ 


the noxious climate and the vexatious interference of the governmental officials. 
Company’ s trade in Balasore greatly dwindled between 1670-1673, when the 
goods imported into. Balasore remained. unsold, owing chiefly to the diminution 


- 


_of the peoples’ purchasing power: -due to near-femine state of affairs 0 1). The : 


` factors apprehended that their imported goods would require "at least three 


yéars for their disposal at Balasore . . . . there was no sale for lead and what 


i 


had been sold the previous year was lying et the factory, at - Balasore left 


there by the merchants to avoid the payment of duty, charged recklessly by . 
the faujdar of Balasore"' (12. In 1675, Walter Clavell, the chief of Balasore : 


factory was very much ‘concerned at the "deadness of eailes" (13). , The 
steady prosperity of the company's trade excited the: jealousy of the Nawab 
of Orissa, who fórbade merchants to dispose of lead and any other military 
stores such as ` brimston and iron gunns" to any body except to himself or 
by his ' leave. The king of Siam' 8. factors at' Balasore fell out with the local 
‘Mughal officials and due to a glut i in the market large stock of their lead<also 
lay unsold. . Hence the chief and‘ the council at Balasore ‘asked the company 
not to send any more broad-cloth (whith prokably used. to come from Surat) 
for the next two or three years (14). ° The company's ware house -at Balasore’ 
and other parts of Orissa were stocked with unsold cloth from. Europe i in; the 
year 1674-due to.their hostility with the Dutch and the harassment caused by 
the Mughal officials. Balasore clothes and broadcloth from Europe did ‘not 
fetch enough purchasers in Bengal dasto “the parsimonious nature" of ne 
Mughal, officials (15). ۱ 

In an "Account of the Gade of Balasore” appended to Strynshem Master's 
Diary of his tour through Bengal in 1676, we find ' 'Ballasore begun to be a 


noted place when the portugese were beaten out of Augelia (Hoogly) by the 


Moores (Mughals) about:the year 1636, at, which times trade began to decay 


at. Pepley and to have a diminution in other places of thesé, parts, and the 


Barr opening-and the river appearing better-tkan was haen The English 


: and the Danes endeavoured to settle factories here, to be out of the troubles 


the \Protugueez gave to other nations the cloth >f Harrapore (Hariharpur) where 


our first factory was settled was without muck difficultys to be brought within . 


byland and the river. where our vessels usually had laine at being stopt out; 
it was no easy matter to bring the cloth by cea nor soe safe to have Yen 
side before that place as here in the Roade of Ballasore. 


And the Raja of Tilebich Rumbung, his countrey .byeng near this "T 


where the greatest quantitye of tesser or Herba is procurable a settlement was 
thought the more convenient bechuse gingharns Herba taffetyes Herba lungee 
and the other sorts of Herba goods might be: made neare and brought hither 
and now where so good Herba goods procura»le, the waters of cashary giveing , 
the most lasting dye to them and within two dayes journey of this place”. 
` (Tilebich Rumbung—Raja Tribikram Bhanja, Raja of Mayurbhanj, 1660- 1688): 


(11, 12) Ibid, p. 344. 

(13) Ibid, p. 391. ۰. | "TED l 
. (14) Ibid, p. 345. ,- _ ۶ 4 Pos 2m 
(15) Ibid, p. 373. a ~ 
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ences the Maghs and Fennghee pirates came to the ports of Balasore 
and Tamluk to sell a high ` prices the captives they brought with them (16). 


The English. during the period den review confined their ambition to 
“mercantile preeminence which however was hindered by two main factors, 
First, the interference of the Mughal government.and scores of ubiquitous 
Mughal officers (16a), and secondly-the jealousy and rivalry of other European 
traders. "The low range of import duties (namely 3 y p.c. advalorem of wbich 
| p.c. was for the jeziya) imposed by the Mughal emperors prove that there 
. Was ۵ general desire to encourage foreign | trade" (17). Generally speaking 
the Mughal emperors were liberal in granting farmans for free trade to the 
European trading companies in lieu of a yearly : sum of money. 


The English in on obtained in 1632 from the nawab of Orissa a 
rescript.granting them the privilege of free trade contingent upon certain 
factors. Again in 1652, prince Shah Shuja granted them a farman confirming 
their privileges in lieu of a yearly tribute of Rs. 3000/-. After their amicable 


. settlement with Mir Jumla, the English received a ‘parwana’ from the latter 
, confirming their, commercial privileges in: Bengal, Bihar.and Orissa. Shaista 
‘Khan’s governorship of Bengal synchronised with a great advance in trade of 


the European companies notwithstanding his rupture with the English. 
Streynsham Master's Diary contains translation of a parwana or order (1671) 
issued by 'Ruffee ckawn', the nawab of Orissa confirming their trading 
privileges (18). In 1680, an imperial farman was granted to the English traders 
and another one in 169]. Procurement of imperial rescripts for confirmation : 
of their trading privileges every now and then was felt as a most irksome’ 
ordeal.by the English, more so when they: had to deal with nawabs like Mursid 
Quli Khan. A farman did’ seldom restrain the scores of Mughal officers from 
harassing the ‘traders in sundry ways. It was these officers, whom the English 
in Orissa found most difficult to deal with. The imeprial rescripts were unavail- 
ing as Manucci says with regard to Aurangzeb, “it often happens that the 
present Moghul has no hesitation in falsifying his word and that of others and 
making a mock of his own farman (I9, . 7 


There was thus hardly any congenial atmosphere for an 1 expanding and 
Aourishing trade amidst vexatious poll-taxes, tolls, bribes, transit duties and 
forced presents of guns and horses. ‘‘In the short journey of 103 miles between 
Cuttack and Balasore, the tolls amounted in 1708 to 32 p.c. of the total value 
of the goods". To this: was added unrestrained black mail along the water 
ways and land routes, which proved highly deleterious for trading operations. 

“Thus the transit duties on a sbilling's worth of timber for 42 miles by road 
in Ganjam district amounted to | shilling 4 pence or 133 p.c. . . ... exactions 
were greater by river route and the cost bf 8 shillings. worth of timber mounted 


(16) JAS.B., 1907, “The, Feringi Pirates of Chatgaon", p.. 422. 
(16a) Bolt’ s Considerations on Indian Affairs, p. 61. 
' (17) J. N. Sarkar, Short History of Aurangzeb, p. 430. 
(18) Refi Cawn (Safi, Khan), Foster, Ibid. p. 337. 
(19) Storio do Mogor, Vol. H, (Ed. Irvine), p. 383. 


_this levy, as it was likely to prove an inconvenient precedent (23). 
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to 20 s. 6 d. for the same journey by water and for tolls alone epee i Hi 
the costs of carriage" (20). 

The English in dealing with these Mughal officers followed generally the 
policy of conciliation and bribe with occasional use of that of big stick. Shafee 
Khan, the nawab of Orissa” and later nawab ‘‘Saph Secund Khan" (Safshikan 
Khan who ruled Orissa till 1674) (21), earned greatest notoriety in exacting money 
from the English settlers at Balasore. We find the English factors complaining 


of Malik Kasim, a governor of Balasore, who proved very vexatious and exact- , 


ing to deal with. The English were apprehensive lest he dissuaded the- | 


merchants from supplying goods to the English under threat of chastisement. 
They described the nawab as ‘insolent, proud, abusive rascall” with a grudge 
against them for their endeavours td prevent his coming as governor to 
Balasore. -Their apprehension was proved real as he "hath used many wayes 
to extort money from the inhabitants and ‘hath put a stop to allmost the 
whole ‘trade of the towne”. They were afraid that he "in a little time will 
ruine this place" and the merchants would leave the town in despair. The 


- nawab employed all means to see that "trade ‘would have to be conducted at 


Haugli instead of at Balasore” (22). ‘The nawab of Cuttack during this time waa 


not getting on well with Raja Trivikram Bhanja of Mayurbhanj (1660-1688). - 


Towards the end of December, 1673, the nawab came to an understanding 


with the Raja. Malik Kasim, the faujdar at Balasore in fixing the quota of © 


i m ` ; 
money to be raised in Balasoré for payment. by the Raja to the nawab had 


‘“‘proportioned Rs. 100/- to be paid by the company's ‘banyan’ (Indian ` 


broker)". Hall, the then chief of Balasore factory was ordered not to permit 
' According to Foster, Rashid Khan was appointed the nawab of ‘Cuttack 
in the middle of the.year 1674 (24). Walter Clavell, the chief of Balsore factory 
managed to get the farman renewed by Rashid Khan by presenting a token 
sum of money and few broad cloths whereas the Dutch renewed their farman 
after- spending about £5000 (25). On the other hand Bowrey (26) dubs the 
nawab as a “ravenous wolf" who-extorted Rs. 50000/- from. the English 
company's broker, Khemchand (see “A seventeenth century Hindu Merchant 
and Broker of Balasore" by J. N. Sarkar in: proceedings of Indian History 
Congress; Gwalior session, 1952 reprinted in J.B.R.S. Vol XL part Il, June, 
1954). This goes to confirm Clavell’s charge against the nawab, whom he 


describes as “a man of so bad a temper that it was, difficult to get anything’. 


done by him without greate trouble and charge in presents.’ (27. He again 


complained that “not a worse Nabob ever came to Orissa than the present 


(20) Manuscript Proceedings of Ganjam Factory, March 1790, 

(21) Foster, op. čit; p. 344. 

(22) Foster,, op. cit, pp. 360- 6l. 

(23) Ibid, pp. 365-66. 

(24) Sarkar, (History of Bengal, Vol. Il, p. 232) places the appointment of Rashid 
Khan as the Nawab ‘of Orissa in March: 1676. 

(25) Foster, op. cit., p. 377. 

(26) Thomas Bowrey, A Geographical ‘Account of countries eal the Bay of fehl is 
1669-1676 (Ed. R. Temple). 

(27) Foster, op. cit, p. 377. 
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Ruzzard chaan (Reshid Khan) who robs the (W)hole country an(d) about cotack |. 
(Cuttack)". Again in 1676, we find the English factors at loggerheads with 
' the governor at Balasore. That the English at Balasore were subjected to 
molestation at the hands of the local governor is amply borne out by the 
description of the prevalent state of affairs in Streynsham Master's letter to. 
Fort St. George which reads as follows, "there is a mischiefious young 
governour that for his humours sake has put a stop to all our buisnessue and 
' will not suffer any boates with our goods to pass to and fro" (Master's letter 
to Fort St. George, 14th November, 1676, quoted in Streynsham Master's 
Diary, Vol. I, pp. 44-45). Master hoped to bring the English trade to normalcy 
by placating the'governor and implorihg:him to "put our business affoot". 
The governor demanded customs duty from the English and castigeted the 
factory's vakil. The English saught at: first to open their way by applying 
the golden keys, which whén proved abortive, they implored the emperor's 
attention to their plight. William Guiford, the governor of Madras (1681-87) (28) 
apprised Manucci, of the harassments caused by the Mughal officers in Bengal 
to their trade. Manucci says, "He prayed me to find some means by which 
Aurangzeb should take. notice of the oppression inflicted on them by his 
officials. I informed one of the King’s eunuchs about the harassment done 
to the English (29). The emperor being imformed said "t is true that the 
English are in the right and the fault lies with my officials" نت‎ In 1691 they 
were granted an imperial farman. . l 
Trade of the English was also hampered due to currency trouble. Murshid 
Quli Khan prohibited the circulation, of Madras and Arcot rupees in Bengal 
or permitted it at a high rate of discount, (31). 
۱ The other great factor, which was highly prejudicial to English trade in 
‘ Bengal and Orissa lay in the rivalry of other European merchants trading in 
the same Subah, ‘protected under the same imperial authority and having the 
same object in view, i.e. assumption of mercantile preeminence on the Bay. 
At Balasore the Dutch established their factory sometime before 1664, which 
lingered till 1825 when it was ceded to the British. The Danes had also their 
factory at Balasore, which was ceded to the English in 1846 (see Hunter- 
Statistical accounts of Bengal, Vol. 18, p. 283. see—Bowrey—op cit, pp. 
180-190). The French settlement at Balasore was ruled under the authority of 
the French Administrator of Chandernagore (32. The English lagged far 
behind other European traders in India in the race of gain and glory. 8 
ruthless- efficiency of the Dutch commercial machine" posed a very trying 
problem for, the English traders. The Dutch were the pioneers of Bengal trade. 
,' Commercially speaking, ر‎ for the larger part of the 17th century, it (the 
English E. I. Company) was far behind the Dutch Company” (33). 
۱ The -Dutch war in 1672-74 20 a most pernicious effect on the English 
trade in Orissa. Due to the insecurity on the Bay no at or stocks were 


(28) Wheeler, Madras in the Olden time, Vol. L pp. 127-172. 

(29, 30) Storio do Mogor, Vol. III, pp. 90-91. 

(31) History of Bengal, Vol. Il, p. 419. 

(32) O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteer, Balasore, p. 190. 

(33) Knowles, Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire, p. 298. 
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sent to English oy at Balasore in 1673 "E this put a virtual stop to the 
company's trade in Bengal and Orissa for that year. The war was detrimental 
to the smooth transit of goods between Hugli and Balasore and the raising, ۰ 
of money by bills of exchange drawn on the Company which were usually 
cashed by the Dutch. So the council suffered from lack of funds during 1673, 
‘74 and part of '75 as a result of which the company's trade i in this part was 
threatened with virtual cessation (34). 


The rumour of the Dutch equipping two of their “great ships’ near 
Balasore with guns and men in Oct. 1672, ‘posed a danget of great severity , . 
for the English in Orissa and Bengal. The English sensed the insidious hand 
of their Dutch rivals in their serious trouble with the' Mughal; governor of., 
` Balasore i in 1672. The Dutch who paid Rs. 30000/- to Rs. 40000 /- a year as 
custom duties were envious of the English. who paid only Rs. 3000/- in lieu ` 
of trading duty-free (35). The fear of the Dutch capturing English ‘ships in 
the bigh seas, brought the transport of goods between. Hugli and Balasore 
almost to a standstill, ` 


In June 1673, two | Danish ships were spotted on Balasore Road’ and 
shortly thereafter the French ship ‘Flamond’ arrived at Balasore. ` The’ English 
‘could not bear with’ perfect equanimity, the gracious reception ‘accorded to 

. these French by the" governor of Balasore who "lent them Rs. 3000/- and 
. gave out that he had brought them there to establish a factory". But «the ۰ 
French ship fell a prey to the Dutch, whose blood ran cold at this fear is 
competition in the field of commerce in Eastern India (36). 


¬ This hostility with the Dutch led to hej issue of an order (23rd June, ' 1674) 
from Balasore asking the English sailors and other free men with the.company' 8 
servants at 'Hugli to repair to Balasoré to guard against: any untoward 
situation (37) The: English ships sailing near Piply were admonished: against 
probable Dutch interference. The news of the cessation of second Dutch war 
‘in Europe (1674) came as a welcome relief to the contestants in.India. Mean- 
while the English also looked with growing concern the establishment of a 
Danish settlement at Balasore with the right of trading free of any imposts. 
The Mughal governor Malik Kasim promised the Danes, a help of Rs. 3000/. 
to build up their factory at Balasore (38) (see Master's Diary, Vol. I, p.-319). 


The Chief of the English factory at Balasore was posted as a sentinel to 
apprise the authorities of the movement of ships belonging to European 
nations plying in that quarter. The Balasore chief apprised the fort autho- 
. rities of the arrival of seven Dutch ships and one s rench ship in search of 
salt petre in a letter (39). In another letter, the concern of the English at 


é 


2 


(34) Foster, op. cit. p. XXIII. ' A ۱ a, 
x (35) The Dutch had to pay 4% “on, all ' their traffic" under a farman granted by . . 
Aurangzeb in 1662. The duty-free trading privilege enjoyed by the English caused |. 
“greate greife of heart" among the Dutch. See S. Master's Diary, Vol. I, p. 32. 
(36) Foster, op. its p. 363. , AN 
(37) Ibid, p. 378. E ; ; ps 
(38) Ibid, p. 380. i 
- ' (39) Diary and Copuiliation Book of the PAUR trade council at Doni William and 
Bengal 13th March 1704. 7 ۱ 
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Balasore at the arrival of four French men of war on the Balasore road, is 
vented (40). The English naturally kept a sharp vigil on the Balasore road, 
which was frequented by foreign ships. It was decided by the. Fort william 
authorities to-“‘Keep. in constant pay this warr time (war of the Spanish &ucces- 
- sion, 1702-1712, i in which France and England took opposite sides), eight setts 
» of.coasids (quasids) to be at the severall places fellowing vizt, two setts at 
Vizagapatam, two at Ganjam, two at Balasore and two at this place (Calcutta) 
that we may`have quick and speedy advices in case of any of the French 
ships coming on the coast" (41). The council also, noted with' great anxiety 
"two.French ships were lying off "Jackernate'" (Puri) close in shore "'and 
wrote to Mr. Acton, the chief at Balasore to send out the “London” sloop 
to make out what they were: The chief at Balasore replied ‘ have just now 
received this advice from Balasore .-..... that the three French ships... . . 
are cruising off; point Palmiras which | could not omitt advising you off" (42). 
Appalled at the frequency, of arrival of F rench ships near their establishments, 
the English solicited the cooperation of the Dutch in averting the F rench 
menace. The English wrote, "Being well assured of three French ships off 
or near point Palmiras ((43), do think both you and our masters: shipping in 
' great dangers therefore for the mutual interest of your and our Hon'ble masters 
we are willing to fitt out three ships if you think fitt to ‘join three more ‘or 
what more you can spare to clear the coastas far as shall be thought 
convenient” (44). The Dutch however cold shouldered the overture. They 
. expressed their inability to form a joint front against the French—' ‘we would 
gladly join with your honour for the -interest of both our masters, but we 
consider the time is much too short to make our merchant ships ready so are 
necessitated to decline it. .-. . ., they said (45). The, English heaved a sigh 
of relief when they were informed by the chief English factor at Balasore of 


~ 


{í 


the departure of the French ships from point Palmiras (46). Nevertheless : 


the English’ did not relax their vigilant attitude, as “It may be suspected that 
. after they have victualled and refitted they may return and lye off the new 
deeps to intercept our outward bound shipping therefore for the security of 


our Hon ble-master's shipping bound off- -Béngall agreed that the ''Cassimbazar" ( 


and ' London" sloops now at Ballasore be well fitted out and victualled 
and... . . . they cruise to and from point Palmiras and the New deeps and 
once a week come into Ballasore road” to give intelligence of arrival of French 
ships in that quarter (4A. The council at Fort william was informed by Mr: 
Clare, the chief of English factory at Balasore, of an English pilot carrying up 


Se 


(40) Ibid, Ist Jan. 1711. / ۱ i . 
(41) Ibid, 20th March 1712. ۱ ۱ 
(42) Ibid, 300/31: Aug. 1712.` -. : 


(43) Point Palmiras—a small town and promontory in the province of Orissa, District 
of Cuttack,. Hamilton, Hindoostan, Vol. II, p. 47 (1820) ; _Rennel’s Mep of Hindustan, 
pp. 366.67. . 

(44) Diary and Consultation etc., 4th dept. 1712. ۱ T 3 / 

(45) Ibid, 6th Sept. 1712. ۱ 

(46) Ibid, 3rd Oct. 1712. Point Palmiras, eight leagues North-East of False-Point— 

J see Horsburgh, East India Directory, p. 609 (Ed. 1841). 
(47) Diary and Consultation etc., 3rd “Oct. 1712. 
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a French ship (48). Mr. Clare informed ever and anon of the arrival of F rench 
ships at Balasore (48a). Such ships used. to enter the port of Balasore 
masqueraded, under English banners. The English did not relax their wakeful 
vigilance , tll they gained undisputed, mastery over all the European nations 
trading ز‎ in India. . j ' ۱ ۱ 
It is intersting to see how the English trade in Orisa affected the manu- 
facturing industry and trade of Orissa. The English utilised their factories ° 
' collecting investments ; company's goods: were sorted, prized and ric 
in the: cotah of the ' Aurangs' (49). The English factors entered into contracts 
with the local mercliants and ''dalals" for the supply of indigenous products., 
,. The English ‘gave 'dadnis' (advances) (49a) to the merchants by taking próper 
i security from them, who were bound to make good their contract within 'the 
stipulated time and were under the obligation of supplying their goods ' 
ı ‘exclusively to the English (49b) The merchants were obliged to deliver the 
goods in proper time i.e. just prior to shipping season or westward monsoon 
winds. The merchants in their turn entered into similar engagements ‘with’ 
the weavers; manufacturers. and artisans, gave them advances on similar 
= conditions and interdicted them from supplying their goods to any body save 
i their respective merchants who: gave'them ‘dadnis’. Sometimes the English 
factors entered into direct engagements with the ‘indigenous artisans. 


Measures for expanding trade were ‘undertaken: vigorously at the time’ 
-of Streynsham Master's visit to enquire. into the prevalent state, of affairs at 
Balasore factory. Walter Clavell the chief of Balasore factory mooted a sugges- 
tion to imitate the policy pursued in the Kassimbazar factory as a means ‘to 
farther the trading operations. It consisted: in giving '"dadnis" to weavers 
early in the season, in order to facilitate the provision’ of goods before the 
arrival of shipping season in England, sending competent persons'to the outly- 
ing weaving areas who, would report on the nature of the trade of those parts 
as'a meahs of improving "this trade’ which the Hon'ble company have often 
advised is managed.‘ to disadvantage’ f (see Streynsham Master's “Diary, 
Vol. I, p. 54). ۹ ۱ 

Rates as high as 15’ ما‎ 18 p.c. per annum were paid ‘by the factors in. 
. dealings with such great and powerful: 'dalals' (brokers) as Khemchand and 
Chintamonosha of Balasore. This was however ' ‘ordinary rates then paid on 
outstanding obligations by merchants of the: best position and credit” (see 

toS Master's Diary, Vol: I, p. 137). (o! 

' ! "The English factors used to employ an army و‎ i RET TT 
(gomastahs) and brokers, who were generally under the supervision of, a. 
junior English factor. The English had to remain always alert ‘with regard to 
“their weavers or artisans, who were often seduced by other Enropean factors 
having trading centres, in Orissa. The cloths delivered by the merchants were 


i 


L4 


(48) Ibid, 15th Aug.. 1720. ; 
` (48a) Ibid, 12th Aug./4th Oct. 1720. ' ` i i ۱ 

(49) K. K. Datta, History of the Bengal Subah, p. 108. 

' (49a) Bolts, Considerations, pp. 190-91. 

(49b) Ibid, pp. 193, 194-95. T2 mE Y 
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packed in bales and 1 to various markets. ‘The bales NE 
usually not less than 100 and often as many as 120 pieces”. 


If the merchant failed to deliver the goods in time or satisfy the company's 


agents of the quality of the goods delivered and thus robbed the campany 


of the full return of their,investments, thé merchant "Shale forfeit and lose 
bis part and share in the investments for ever after provided it were not 
caused through trouble and stoppage” of the goods in the country" (50) Mr. 


Master and his council at Balasore entered into a contract with the local 


merchants for the year 1679. The latter were to supply  Surosunnoes, , 


Herapore sannoes, Mohunpore sunnoes, Ginghams, fine and ordinary— Nillaes' 
to the English factors. We get an idea of the prevalent rates at which the 
English factofs entered into engagements with the local manufacturers from 


an account given in S. Master's Diary. , In the year 1679, the rates were as 
follows ۱ 


^ 


t 
5 


P uei £o t ds Price per piece 

. Coarse cotton 3 pun TE ... Rs. 4/-. 
Mixed cotton Bue: ۳ e aws, Rs. 3/- 
Blue cottons | e ۰۶ xim ... Rs. 4% 
Towellings' U AZ os .. Rs. 5f- 
Thick muslins : ۳ Ew ... Rs. ۵ 
Soft muslins ES : Rs. 8/. 


; l TM 3: Master's Diary, Vol. I, p. 137: 


Ordinarinly, the Balasore malmals fetched Rs. 15 per piece in Calcutta market. 
The company in 1679 was prepared to buy finest Suro (Sero) 'sunnoes' at 
Rs. 74 Ue per corge', finest Herrapore (Hariharpur) Sannoes at Rs. 67۷5 ' per 
corge’, finest Mohunpore (Mohanpore) ‘sanoes’ at Rs. 593% ‘per corge 
ordinary ‘nillaes’ at Rs. 70/- ‘per corge , finest ginghams at Rs. 56/- ‘per 
corge', and finest nillaes at Rs. 80/- "per corge'.(50a) (Sunnoes possibly 


same as salu or cotton cloth usually of turkey red. made at Hariharpore, Soro 
and Mohanpore—see Valentijn’ s Memoir)... 


“ 


The company used to sell goods at different places charging’ different 
prices ''as there was sometimes difference of one or two percent between the 


money /of Cassimbazar, Hugli and Balasore”. ۱ 


. The Company also charged tolls at. the’ Balasore bankshall house (the 
office of the harbourmaster or other port authority) (51). The other companies 
also employed their respective. factors for collecting investments and such 
investment in sannoes or other Balasore goods by other companies was 
resented by the English as "that would be of some hindrance in getting in 
the Hon’blé company's (English) Sannoes"' (52). 





(50) Register of papers relating to the English and Dutch East Indies, 1632-1735, in: 
Wilson's Early Annals of thé English in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 381-384. 
(50a) Nillaes—a kind of blue cloth; see Hobson-Jobson. pow 
, (51-52) Diary and Consultations etc.,.8th May 1718. 
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Bengal and Orissa always suffered from acute,paucity of silver. "Bengal 
was inadéquately provided with silver until about the year 1650", therefore 
the sea-borne trade was at a very low ebb till 1650 (53). | 

Further, the establishment of factories by the English and other 
Eüropeen traders in? Orissa gave a ‘wholesome boost to the indigenous 
industries, especially cotton manufacture. The 'dadnis' to the artisan: proved 
a great boon to them.' The merchants and artisans were assured of a regular 
sale of their products, more so when the demand for their goods shrank 
considerably commensurate with the decadence of the imperial dynasty and 
the general confusion which was its sequel. 

F urther, "the indiviuual weaver had a wider ua of masters and 
increased competition for his services made it, possible to “hope for sonie 
improvements in the terms. of the contract’ (54) But the general lot. of the 
artisans beyond the pale of the English and other European factories ‘was 
anything but satisfactory. ° Nothing but sheer necessity or blows of cudgel 
keeps him employed. If money is gained it does not in any measure go into 
his pocket but only serves to increase the wealth of the merchant” (55) In > 
short, "the weavers naked themselves toiled to clothe others’’. 

. The English and other European factories proved a veritable haven “of 
refuge for these harassed people. Wherever there was a European factory, 
. the weavers’ and artisans coloniés cropped up around them, Lx 
hamlets nestled within the shadow, of its walls". ` 

Thus, in short the estblishment of the English and other pros. 
factories in Orissa had a wholesome effect on the production of cotton and 
other commercial crops and was of’ not inconsiderable economic benefit to- 
anaana. traders and export merchants. > ° 

The trade was carried on mostly by water although there was a. road 
from Calcutta to Balasore, via Midnapore and Jelasore (56). Dak runners were 
posted between Cuttack and Ganjam. We have seem elsewhere that the 
English -being afraid of the French interlopers kept in employment "eight ۱ 
setts of cossids’’ (messengers) at several places between Calcutta and. Vizaga 
patam, two being posted at Balasore and two others at SAM in the 
year 1712. : ۱ 


t 


THE RESIDENTS AND CHIEFS OF BALASORE FACTORY. “` 


Established in 1633, B. go edis retainéd, amidst varying vicissitudes, 
its preeminence over all the English factories in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa till 
the year’ 1690, when it yielded the pride of place to Calcutta’ For-a very 
considerable period, the settlements in. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were 
subordinate to the factory at Madras (estd, 1640) In 1658 the company's 
settlements in India underwent a reorganization. All the factories were" made 
subordinate to the President and council at Surat. The Bengal factories were | 

(53) Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 180. : 


(54-55) Bernier, Travels, p. 193. ‘ 
(56) Rennel's Description of Roads in Bengal and Bihar: 
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constitutéd- an agency NA E of Madras. All factories in Bengal, Bihac, 
and Orissa were ‘subordinated to the 'ageùt at Hugli (57). But in 1661 the 
agency was abolished and the settlements ‘in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were 


` again subordinate to Madras agency, which in status was made equal to Surat. 


‘Though Hugli was the chief factory, yet we find "of the five bay- 
factories of ‘Balasore, Hugli, Cassimbazar, Patna and Dacca, the first was the, 


‘seat of the chief and his council but the intention was to transfer ‘this to 
-Hugli "which however could not materialise for a^considerable period of time 


and hence for many years tó come the Bay council divided its time between 
the two places" (Balasore and Hugl)(58) In Streynsham Master's Diary 


(Vol. I, pp. 500-01) we find an account of how the Hugli factory was: chosen 


as the seat of the chief and council in the Bay in preference to Balasore 


. factory..- Sometime in 1676 the council at Fort St. George "did resolve and - 


conclude that Hugly was the most fitting place (for the seat of the chief and 
council in the Bay) Hugly béing the key or scale (centre of trade) of all parts 


„and being neai the centre of the company’s business is more commodious for 


receiving of advices from and issuing of order to all subordinate’ factories”. 
But in view of the importance of Balasore as a port of loading and unloading. 
of all Europe-going ships, it, was deemed advisable that the "chief with the 
councell or some of them doe yearly goe down to Ballasore soe well to 
expediate the dispatch of ships and to make inspection into the affairs of 
Ballasore factory" and thus Balasore became what Master calls a ‘district 
factory and subordinate to that at- Hugli. : 

Under Hedges, the settlement in Bengal (Bihar and Orissa} gained 
independence from Madras in 168] but was, in 1684, reverted to subordina- 


tion to the latter. The agent at Fort St. George bore the appellation "President 


for the coast and Bay". As late as 1698, we find the governor of Madras 
‘bearing the title of "President of the Right Hon’ ble the company’s affairs on 


the coast of corromondal and Orissa” (59). 


| The company's establishment at Ganjam was then under direct control 
of Fort St. Gorge. It was governed by a council and a chief. Balasore was 


. an out-factory under Hugli, which was the Head-agency in Bengal and was. 


administered by a chief and three assistants or councillors,’ with a code. of rules. 
for the, conduct of life and business of the factors (60). The code of rules 


provided that “‘no chief of a subordinate | factory is to remove from thence to 


. any other factory without leave, first had from the chief and council of the 
-Bay `... . and when a chief doth remove from the factory he shall first see | 


that the Books of accounts be brought up to the day, that the remains of the 
warehouse and other accounts do agree with the books and the rest the cash 
he is to. deliver up to the second and third and that if these thinigs be not 
done, he is not to remove neither the chief of Hugli nor of a subordinate 
| factory". The chiefs of.the factory had ''to keep a receipt book wherein he 


` shall take receipts for all money paid or issued out and shall also pass receipts 


(57) Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 106. : ۱ 
(58) Foster, op. cit., p. 325; 5. Master, Diary, Vol. I, pp. 500-01. ۱ 
(59) Wheeler, op. cit, Vol. E p. 336. 

(60) O° Malley, Bengal District Gazetteer, Balasore, p. 36. 
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o for ‘all money received upon. the ‘company’s’ account" regularly. ' "Every 
person in the factory where he resides is to be credited for his full salary by 
Salary general. He shall be paid twice in the year". The, Balasore factory 
had, per order a ‘handsome convenient room, large, light and well furnished 
80 as to keep safe all the papers relating ^to the- factory". .For the following 
things establishment' charges: were provided. The chief was pérmitted to 
charge Rs. 6/- per mensem as wages. to his servants, the ‘second’ and ‘third’ 


an the factory, Rs.‘ 4/- and Rs. 3/- respectively for the same. Establishment’ 


"charges were also provided for keeping a -palanquin for the chief,’ three; 
, horses (not to be lent out but by the chief) three gurrahe, one cook and a mate 


. (servant), two ‘missalchi (torch-bearers). Candles were allowed to nobody but | 


the chief -and councillors of the factory, to the chaplain and to "the 
Chyrurgeon". The chief of the factory received money for investments, 
. disbursed it in the most economical and’ profitable way and exercised general 
control over all the company 's servants in the <actory (601. |. 

' Mr. “Cartwright was ‘the first chief of Balasore factory, and was: succeeded 
by Messers Joyce and Yard. Mr. Bridges succeeded Mr. Blake as the’ chief 
of Balasore factory. in 1669-70: He was assisted by three councillors, Mr, 
Walter ' Clavell, Mr. Mathew Mainwaring and Mr. Mathias Vincent. ‘John 
Marshall-was transferred to Balasore in 1669 (62). Edwardes Reade was provi- 
sionally, appointed: the’ chief of Balasore factory sometime in september 1670. 
But Reade’ having decided to sail for England in connection with family 
affairs, Walter Clavell was made chief in his stead towards the end of 1670. 
He was told by the chief af Hugli “to goe as cheerfully in the chiefship 
descended on him .......in all quietness and place therein suitable to bis 
own quiett and peaceable temper" (63). ` ` 

Clavell fell sick towards the end of the year 1672 and so Joshph Hall. was 
in charge of Balasore factory: for most of tae year. At Balasore Reade, 
Budgen, Townsend, Nurse, Pace and Byam held different posts | during 


different. periods (64). Clavell and his ' council were removed to Hugli in, 


October 1673, to come back again to Balasore in April 1674 and remained 


. there till the end of the year (65). ۰ e 
"The personal disagreement between Hall and Clavell led the F ort ale ji 


rities to order that Hall was to be the’ chief of Balasore when Clavell was at 


~ 


Hugli and. vice-versa.. ' During thè absence of Clavell from Balasore, Hall took ` 


charge ‘of the Balasore ‘factory where Budgen, Smith, Pace, Oxinden and 
‘Trenclfield were some of the principal officers (66). But Budgen disputed the 
claim of Hall to be the chief of Balasore factory and himself acted as the 
chief despite Hall's better claim. ; Clavell returned to Balasore after a brief 
sojourn at Hugli and left for Madras in December to return in March next 
year along with Puckle, Marshall, Smith and others. In 1676, Clavell, Puckle, 





(61) Wilson, op. cits Vol. I, pp. 384-394. | 
(62) S. A. Khan, John Marshall in India, PR 62-65. ` ' ۱ ; ۳ 
+ (63) Foster, op. cit. p. 332. uM 
¬ » (64) Ibid, p. 338. a VE E n t l ۱ 
(65) Ibid, p. 383. , . 
,(66) Ibid, p. 384. - a 
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‘Hall, Budgen; Marshall and Smith formed: the council with the first mentioned 
as its chief. : Towards the end of 1676, Marshall became tbe head of Balasore 
factory (67), having Carpenter as the "second" and Byam às-the ‘third’ in the 
council. Marshall seems to have superseded Reade who was the senior of the 
two, But while Marshall had ‘been directly appointed by the company and 
had served them for eight years, Reade who had been longer in India | ‘had 
been practically smuggled from England by his relative by marriage". The 
claim of Reade was further undermined, by certain allegations against him while 
no stich accusations were recorded against Marshall (see S. Master's Diary, 
Vol. I, p. 37). Marshall and Carpenter died of fever at Balasore in the month 
of August and September 1677 respectively. Budgen acted as the chief of the 
foctory. In‘ 1679 we find Edwardes as the chief of the factory (Ibid, ‘pp. 98-99). 

. Îna list of the company's servats in the Bay (68) we find Richard Acton as 
the chief of Balasore factory and Thomas Phillips as a writer there (69). Before 
Mr. Acton, John Deane held the post. Later Mr. Spencer became the chief (70). 
Mr. Hairy Clear succeeded Mr. Edward Stephenson as the chief of Balasore (71) 
in the beginning of 1719. But as Clare was unacquainted with Balasore, Ste- 
phenson remained there for some time till Clare became inured to his business 


‘at Balasore. Clare remained the chief of Balasore, till Humphrey Cole stepped 


' into his shoes by virtue of an order of the Fort authorities (72). .In, March, 1721 


ص 


Cole تن‎ Clare. Jn 1740-41 pwe Eel Mr. Heath ag the chief at Balasore. 


0 


DOMESTIC AND COMMERCIAL REFORMS IN THE 
۱ 'BALASORE: FACT ORY.. 1676-79 


Mr. Suevudlami Master, an Rac of the E. I. company, being m 
with the task of enquiring into the prevalent state of affairs in the English facto-, 
ries on the ‘Bay’ visited Balasore in the year 1676/and again in 1679 and effected 
sundry salutary reforms, On August 26th he stepped on the Balasore port being 
received by the chief of the Balasore factory and his assistants. The Governor 


of the town “Mirza Wooly” and the chief of the Danish factory at Balasore. 


“Wilke” (captain Wilking—see Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 
p. 190) also accorded due reception to the agent. 
The company’s affairs in the Balasore factory called for ed attention 


and reform. Ina letter to the hief of Kassimbazar factory Master wrote "I sup- : 


pose it may be convenient to see the change over before I. embark, which time 
I shall spend in.taking cognisance of the company's affairs in this factory and put 
the investment in the best forwardness we can'' (S. Master's Diary, Vol. I, 
p. 262). 


The question of the existence of the punch-house (taverns) inside the cam- 


.pus of the English factory which were scenes of many brawls and disorderly 





` (67) Ibid, p. 409. 
“ (68) Diary and Consultations etc., Nov. 1711. 
(69) Wilson, op. cit, Vol. II, pp. 32-33, 


i i 


* (70) Diary and Consultations etc; ` 23rd ‘Oct. ۰ i 7 


(71) Ibid, 2nd Feb. 1719. 
(72) Ibid, 4th Feb. 1721. 
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~conducts and the “ pernicious: effects these had on the health and discipline of 


the English seamen was taken up first. It was declared a penal offence to open ` 


any’ such taverns in the vicinity of the English factory and Mr. Billingsley, a 
Senior officer of the factory was charged with, the task of ‘forbidding them to 
sell any punch or give any entertainment of that nature in the future". (Ibid, 


| p. 304). ^ 


Next, the problem of trade engaged the attention of Master, «hg ی‎ ۱ 


` prominent merchants and ""Dalals" like Chimchan (Khemchand) Herashaw (Her- 
asheh) Rogerom (Rajaram), Cullian Roy (Kalyan Ray) and Juragshaw (Suraj- 
shah) to settle satisfactorily the problem of investments and supply of goods. 


The merchants charged 34 /- rupees for single piece of silk ‘romals’ which being l 


_ adjudged abdve the price in vogue at Hugli was not accepted by Master. Mr. 
Bugden was placed in charge of warehouse “‘to receive and deliver all moneys 
and goods and to sort and pack the goods for Europe" and to 
assist him were appointed Richard Trenchfield and Samielle Anthony., Mr. 

Billingsley was ‘to take care of all expenses and disbursements and to keep 


particular and punctual accounts thereof with joue Perrin i as his, assistant” 


(Ibid, pp. 308-09). DI seen 
Having altered the hour for daily afternoon prayer from 4 p.m. to 8r p.m. 


` in consultation with Mr. Darby, the chaplain, Master earned general approba- - 


tion as the English settlers found it inconvenient to attend the prayer at such 
an hour a& 4 p.m. (Ibid, p. 12). 

The erstwhile custom of keeping the accounts of Balasore and Hugly 

factory together was found too inconvenient to last and it was laid down that 
- in future the accounts of the two factories should be "kept apart in distinct 
books" (Ibid, p. 36. . 

Again on. 20th August 1679 Master visited Balasore intent on purging the 
affairs in Balasore factory of many  grose errors "., Malik Kasim, the Mughal 
Governor, of the town and’ “other persons of quality of the towne and the 
company’s merchants" paid him a courtsey calat his residence. Master, in 
his turn paid the governor a return visit on 25th August. 

Inspection, of accounts; was the. chief problem, which Master had to 
grapple with. .In a letter (Feb. 1679) Master drew the attention of the council 


in the ‘Bay’ to the gross maladministration into which the accounts depart. 
ment was steeped. The accounts at Balasore were " behirid hand, in great 


` disorder and'confusion'". He made it a point to expurgate ‘‘the gross errors—as 


we presume cannot be paralleled in any place". Master ordered John Byam, |. 


the second officer and accountant of the factory to adjust the accounts 


with the brokers and merchants forthwith as Master was determiried to pat 


`. every thing "indue order" before his departure, 


Minute instructions came in’ a, stream regarding cash payment, debts. due. 


from the local merchants, account& of deceased persons who had been in 
company's.einploy and “errors in casting". Edwardes the chief of the factory 
who ,was charged with incurring too much expense in the upkeep of the 


T ‘was asked te be” punctuall, diligenit and faithful in the discharge of . 


his imployments for therein you will reap advantage, content and satisfaction" 
(Ibid, pp. 101 (03). "E : "ES 
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‘One of the most wholesome and long-awaited reforms made at the 
` instance of Master consisted in his arrangement by which all payments and 
advance to merchants for goods. pruchased were thenceforward ordered to 
be paid in cash alone. The. erstwhile practice of giving advances- of local 
merchants i partly in cash and partly; in goods imported from, England was 
. disliked by the merchants as they were, ofter saddled with goods, which rarely 
met with ready purchasers and’ hence the merchants had to incur loss in such 
frangach ona.: (S. Master's Diary, Vol. I, p. 156). 
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S the English merchants were ‘slowly and steadily pushing themselves up 
to the position of a ruling power in Bengal in the 18th Century, a new and 
formidable social power was also emerging, unseen and dimly perceived by 


« people. It was the new power of money, quite unlike the power it had wielded 


in a bewildering variety of forms and symbols since the dawn of human 
society, almost a magically transformed power which ‘changes and sets every- 


thing in motion. For it is a part of the power of money, in an age of free 


commerce and capital, "to subject all walks of life to its tempo” (Simmel). 
In.the days of primary economy and caste-guild-controlled commerce, the indi- 
vidual had been comparatively more secure, but less free and mobile.’ Even 
the professional trader had -been subject to caste-conventions, afd these 
limitations enabled him to preserve the characteristics of the artisan throughout 
the ages. But as soon as the horizon began to expand with the advent of the 
European merchants and the consequent changes.in the method of commerce, 
the possibility of accumulating huge fortunes lured the enterprising individuals 
of all castes and occupations to rush towards it, superseding all traditional ties 
and taboos. The great moneyed ‘men ‘of Calcutta, farmers speculators and 


merchants, regarded the caste-rules as so many fetters to fortune-making. 
Brahmins, Kayasthas, Vaidyas, Tantubaniks (weavers), Subarnabaniks (Gold- 


traders), Gandhabaniks (spices-traders) and other traditional trading castes, all 


knew perfectly well when to get rid of caste-ties for money-making, and how 
to' demonstrate their loyalty to them in day-to-day social life. In Calcutta they 
achieved individual freedom to tarry on trade; commerce and other pursuits, 
throwing off all the mediaeval barriers against it whenever occasion demanded. 
In the new economic ‘situation, subservient to foreign interest, they could not 


rise to a class .of real capitalist. entrepreneurs, but the individualist and . 


“adventurous spirit of early capitalism was manifest in their money-getting 
activities, and it was something quite unlike the' corporate, spirt of the 
medieval burgher. ' . ۱ 


. THE SETTS OF SUTANUTI. | 


T 


The earliest fortune-makers i in the city were the Bengali Setts,* 1 ios were 


۱ Pe 





* Bengali 'Sresthi' means rich merchant. From ‘Sresthi’ adopted as ‘Sett’. 
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` weavers by caste: It is recorded in the F amily Chronicles and the Geneological PE 
Accounts of the Setts that their ancestor Mukundaram, with`some of his kins- - 
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men 'including. the Basaks, migrated from 3 in the west to the east 
bank of Bhagirathi in the first half of -16th Century, when the negotiability of 
the, river Saraswati was rapidly declining (1). The present Garden Reach was 
_-then the great anchoring place of the Portuguese traders, and at Betor on the 
. other side of the river, when their ships arrived from Goa, markets sprang up 
in open places and.under temporary huts where all sorts of provisions and 
goods were brought for sale by local people (2. While a large number of 
Portugese, galliasses lay at anchor at Garden Reach, the small boats made their 
' way up the river past Baranagar, Daksineswar; Agarpara, to the Porto Piqueno 
at Saptagram, and returned filled with silk. muslin, lac; sugar and rice. When 
the Portuguese sailed back to Goa, . these improvised markets of straw and 


` ¬“ bamboo also disappeared. And yet these tempdtary markets had ‘played an 


important role in the making of the future city of Calcutta. Attracted by trade, 
all -classes of merchants, traders and artisans were seen crowding themselves 
together on both banks of the river, slowly but steadily. The fate of Saptagram 
was also visibly doomed as a commercial centre, as the river Saraswati speedily 
silted up and its harbour became difficult of access for ships. In the frst half 
of l6th Century the merchants of Saptagram were deserting the. old port-town 
` and moving towards Hugli. Some of them, perhaps more adventurous and 
clear-sighted, made their way further down the river, colonised the east bank 
just above its junction with the Adi-Ganga, and founded the village ‘of Govinda- 
, put in the present site of the Fort William. Amongst these, according to the 
traditional account, were five weaver families of Setts and Basaks, who 
‘cleared the jungle, dug tanks, built houses for themselves and a temple for their 
tutelary deity Govinda-jiu, in whose honour they had named their new settle- 
ment as ‘Govindapur’: Cotton-and-cloth merchants as they were, they opened 
soon on the north side of Calcutta a clothsand-cotton market which was 
popularly- known as ‘Sutanuti Hat’, the Cotton Bale Market (Bengali Suta means . 
yarn, and nuti-means bundle or bale). , This space between Sutanuti on the 
. north and Govindapur in the south, both converted into settlements: by Setts 
and Basaks, with the vilage Dihi Kalikata i in the middle, formed the nucleus 
round which the city of Calcutta began to grow steadily since the days of Job 
Charnock in the last decade of 17th Century. ' It may'be conjectured that the 
commercial prospects of Sutanuti and the brisk trade that the Setts and Basaks 
were carrying on there, might nave influenced Charnock’ to some extent in 
taking his final decision. 
, In the year 1707 the Council Heckel to reduce the ira e idi the 
Setta, considering the fact that "they being possessed of the Ground which 
ı they made into Guardens\before we had possession of the Towns and being 
the Company's Merchants and Inhabitants of the place". There is no doubt 
therefore about the coming of the Setts to Calcutta before the English “‘had 
possession: of the Towns" (3), but the actual date of Mukundaram's shifting - 
from Saptagram ` cannot be correctly aécertained. In the family chronicles the , 
two famous Sett brothers Janardan and Baranashi occupy eleventh, tenth or : 
ninth placé in descent from Mukundaram, and we know from early records 
that the twó brothers were living in the first quarter of 18th century in Calcutta 
as Company' s most influential brokers. Admitting that there is no error in 
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‘the geneological table: and that 1 sia la not a mythical ancestor, hê, 

migration of the five families of Setts and Basaks may be traced back to the 

beginning of 16th century. But it matters: little if there is any confusion about 

the date and time of this migration. What is imporant for us is the fact that these’ + 

Bengali weavers, the traditional cloth-and-cotton traders of our country, had 

settled in Calcutta and made it a centre of trade (the present Burrabazar area) 
" ‘long before the advent of the English. 

z We shall now descend from the’ cloudland of — € and family-talé 
to the more solid ground of records about the Setts. The East India Company's 
purchase of goods for exportation to England’ was called ‘Investment’. This 
^ investment ‘required ‘capital’, which in the intitial stage, that is in the first half ' 
of 18th century, was supplied from England in the form of bullion, and the 
bullion was converted into current rupees by- local mints and indigenous bank- 
ing houses like that ‘of the Jagat Seths of Murshidabad, on commission. 
Obviqusly this was a very complicated process, and the Conipany’ s agents had 
„to face,and' solve severe . monetary difficulties from time ‘to time in getting 
‘regular supply of their investment. The usual method of getting it was * ‘by | 

, giving dadan' or ‘advance money to local merchants for enabling them to make 
payments to weavers for goods. The merchants who worked in behalf of the 


+ 


‘Company for supplying their investment with such advances of money were 
therefore called dadny merchants (4). Owing ‘to the frequent shortage of 
capital shipped from home and stringent currency difficulties, Company's agents 
could not always pay: the required percentage of advance money , to dadny 
merchants for the purchase of goods, and were often indebted to them, for 
heavy sum.. The Council wrote home in 172] that they owed: Rs..3 lakhs: to 
dadny merchants ori account of old balances, for which they demanded 
Interest Bills, and only reluctantly agreed to provide two-third of current year's 
"investment for which no money could be paid as advance. It was admitted 
^ in the same- Letter that till 1718-19 about 7596 of the total price of- goods was 
given as advance to merchants and it was reduced to '6096 , to 50% in. two 
years (1720-21) (5). T 
. The foremost problem of getting m —5 of investment had to be 
solved, and it was solved by the same touch of English farsight as had been 
done earlier in'regard to many a knotty’ problem. The solution was sought 
in the appointment of a broker, who was to act as the main link between the 
Company and the dadny merchants. . And as the Investment largely consisted 
'of cotton-and-silk goods produced by ‘Bengali weavers, none could better: ‘play 
the role of .a broker. than the Setts, who were then perhaps most powerful 
, persons, both economically and socially, in their community. In.the field of : 
‘commerce in Bengal i in the earliest days of- the English, there was none-who 
‘could be compared to them i in prestige and affluence of wealth. Being firmly 
established in the site of (Calcutta for generations before the’ arrival of the 
, English, and already acquiring great fortune by trade with the: Europeans, not 
only did the Setts and Basaks command respect of the weavers’ community,’ 
but also as their virtual leaders they could alone persuade them to work for: 
_ the Company under their guidance. As the dadny merchants mostly belonged . 
to their community, rather to ee ae, they could ae exercise direct 
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' control over them as'they wished. lt was therefore not for nothing that the ' 


Setts filled the most important post of: the Company's broker i in the first half 


of 18th century almost by hereditary succession. ; . 
` The earliest reference of the Setts in the records is in the year 1706.. In 
a resolution on the Setts' Garden in 1707 the names of Janardan Sett, Gopal ` 


Sett,. Jadu. Sett, .Baranashi Sett. and Jaikrishna Sett aré mentioned (6}. Of 


‘these’ five Setts Janardan and Baranashi were brothers, and their father was ' 


Kiranchandra. Sett, who was [0th in descent from. the founder Mukundaram.* 
These two ,Sett brothers were practically rulers in the. Company's field of 
commerce in Bengal in. the first quarter of the 18th century as brokers. 


PE ! Lu ند‎ x ۱ 
۱ JANARDAN SETT. . | ۱ 
E ^ ! ' i ۱ و‎ ۱ ۱ 

Janardan Sett was appointed: the «Company's broker on the 18th October 


۱ 1706 (7. He' was perhaps the first among, the Setts to get the appointment, 


because he succeeded to the post of broker after the death of Dvipchand 


. Bella. Who this Dvipchand Bella was, we do not know. He was none of the ' 
‘Setts, and it appears that he was not even a Bengali. The name of Janardan 


is mentioned’ more than once in the records and he was evidently the' most 


` powerful of the Company's ‘native servants'. ' When in April 1709 the 


- 


English in Calcutta received notice that Mir‘ Muhammad Raza, Commissioner 
of the Prince's Treasury, was in a few days expected to pass through Hugli, 
they resolved to send Janardan Sett, their broker, to'wait on him and present 
him witha gift to the value of Rs. 500/- which they promised him last year: 
for ` ‘accomodating affeits" between themi and the Hugli Government (8). 
Janardar was, received very kindly by Muhammad Raza, who promised to do 
all he could for the'Company. The broker's representation of the Company's, 
cage was unexpectedly fruitful, so much so that Mir Muhammad informed the 
Council in a letter that "he will make the Company' s business his own" (9). 

When the arrival’ of the ‘new Faujdar of Hugli was near at hand in May 1710, 

it was agreed ' that the Broaker do go up to meet, him to compliment him 
on his arrival in his; new government.’ The broker Janardan Sett returned 
and told them that he had been ‘received’ with marked kindness by the 
Foujdar, and that the Foujdar would like to come to Calcutta to visit the 


Company (10): Such was the position of trust and honour enjoyed by 


Janardan Sett as broker in his days in ‘the first decade of [8th Century. And 


'.in those days when the greatest of all virtues was money-making and when . 


all trust reposed i in a man was canalised towards it, it was but natural that 


| سرد یا‎ would endeavour by all means to exploit the unique position he held 


n fulfilling that aim. Starting with but very little, Janardan had made a big 


fone through his unique strategic. position as broker in relation to the. 
' English. ° 2m 


The Governors of Fo ort. William depended entirely then for business on | 


——————Á— یس تچ‎ ÁLÓ———— 
y e Kiranchandra Sett was popularly known as Kenaram Sett.. Wilson says that he was 


8th in descent from the founder (Annals, I, P. 199), but the geneological table published 


' by the Tantubaya Samiti places him ۰۱ 0th in ‘descent from Mukundaram. 
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their brokers | and left everything to them. As a ا‎ of this dependence it 


found that the matter of Investment was passing out of the Company's -‏ مد 


control. The Court repeatedly wrote to say that the bales sent home were 
,badly packed (11), and that the piece-goods were too dear (12). The President 
“had received repeated orders to study the earlier price-lists to which the Court 
wished to, revert. For this purpose he was directed to encourage all sorts 
of persons to sell their wares to the Company, and to send out the Company's 
servants quietly to the various markets to make advantageous bargains (13). 
But Governor Russell at that time, according to the Court, paid no attention 


. to these matters, and his Bengali broker ` Janardan or Barariashi Sett” used 


to do everything for him. The inevitable consequence of this total reliance 
was that the broker, and not the Company, monopolised: all the trade.. He 
had his slice of commission on all that was purchased ( 14}. By intimidation 


he prevented the merchants from offering their wares at rates lower than what , 


‘had been fixed by him (15). He grabbed ‘provisions of all kinds and sold them 
at exorbitant prices to the Captains of ships, and for his private interests he 


_ provoked ‘the local officers and rulers to extort presents of money from the 


Company. He was also held responsible for spreading secretly a prejudice 


against the Company's rupees struck in their Madras mint which resulted in’ 


their depreciation in Bengal (16). These and many other , perfidies were 
committed by the Company's broker. And this was the’ way that led to the 
‘broker Janardan Sett's immense accumulation of fortune from a very humble 


_ beginning. . pu 3 : 


ZEE . BARANASHI SETT:‏ ا 
On the 9th February 1712 Janardan died, and was succeeded as broker‏ 


bs his brother Baranashi Sett. But the records tell the: same tale and we find: 


as we look through them that after being appointed the Company's broker 
by Governor Russell the younger Sett was following closely in his elder 
brother's footsteps. Perhaps he surpassed his elder in many respects, because 
we find strong condemnation of the broker and his under-strappers filling many 


, a paragraph of the Court's letters to: Bengal Sue his ofice. The .Court 


"indignantly wrote in 1716 (17: 

"We have in our last letters especially told you the true Source ‘of many 
of our Complaints of the badness and dearness’of our Investments If that. will 
awaken you to do better, well If not we will not rest with bare complaining 


- as we have before herein intimated/The exorbitant power of Your Broker is 


what we will-never again bear with nor with those who are his advocates and 


supports nor will we suffer any Broker to rival much less to. overtop our . 


President/If. our President is so tame to suffer it he doth not deserve hor ought 
him to continue in the station we must try to find such as will not/If our 
‘Council secretly or openly contribute longer to the upholding of such an 
unwarrantable: authority we, will take care to remove those Props and shall 


^ expect from our President an impartial account from time, to time. . . . We 


told who or what were the Causes and what part was possible to be imme- 
diately amended and which by degrees/why so profound a silence touching 
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the Broker’ s przing the Goods and his Relations and ‘Favourites "—" 
them. . ۰ . We may ‘with reason hope Merchants will not be intimidated from 
bringing in Goods or secretly complaind of to the Moors Governours and 
punisht for so doing/ Your Godowns will be in reality and to some good effect 
open all the year round to receive the proper Goods when offer'd to sale/You 


will be better able to know the.true value of every species and ‘how cheap. 


they can be afforded and will thereby break the Confederacy of the present 


Merchants those especially of the Broker's Relations and Creatures/therefore - 
„make à thorough reform among those Black Fellows. . . ."' 


When Robert Hedges succeeded President Russel, he wrote frequently 
to the Court against the misdeeds of the broker and tried to’ curtail his power. 


_ In a letter to the Court dated 12th February 1713/14, Hedges wrote that the 


late President set the ill example of depending wholly on Baranashi Sett even 


for his Cash Account, and’ that he was so indifferent to Investment that. 
Banarashi Sett and his family, under his direct patronage, provided two-third ` 
' of all the goods and influenced the sorting and pricing also. Till this is cured _ 
there is no possibility of getting goods at cheaper rates. ^ He tried to reform 

and regulate the said abuses, but was opposed by the Council. "'Barnarse 


Seat ruled as much abroad as in the Warehouse, Revenues rose or fell as he 


~ » pleased, the Collectors being his Creature’’ (emphasis added). Such was the 


power of the Setts as brokers. Hedges mentioned that none dared appear 
against Rambhadra, the black zamindar of Calcutta, to prove the crimes he 
was charged with, because he was Baranashi's stooge, but his predecessor 
Thakurdas’s sufférings were the greater because he was set against} the Setts by 
the connivance of Governor Weltden (18). One might say in those days that 


' “not only revenues rose and fell as brokers pleased, but also the Governors of 
Fort William. The indignation’ expressed in the Court's above letter can only’ 


be understood in the context of President Hedges’s charges against the broker 
Baranashi Sett. The Directors were not willing to tolerate any -more the 


formidable power of the broker, who was going 'to rival much less to overtop' 


the President. The broker's power and the 'Confederacy of the present 


Merchants’ set up by him with his ‘Relations and Creatures’ -must be broken. - 


That was the Court's order in 1715-16. 

Hedges did whatever he could to carry out the order of his Masters in 
England. But even then with all his loyalty and courage Hedges could not 
wake up his mind to remove Baranashi Sett from the office of broker. He 
wanted only "to hinder his power: which prejudices the Companys Affairs", 


° ‘because "it cannot be the Companys interest that the Chief Merchant should 


be Broker for if so Goods will come dear" and "the other Merchants will 
clamour if they are not as much as he for what they do provide (19). But 
the Directors were adamant and Hedges had to submit. The Council resolved, 

"We having considered the Hon'ble Companys: Orders relating to Barnarssee 
Seat the Broker agreed That We turn him out and seek another man for 
Broker” (20). Within a fortnight on April 28, 1714-15 another broker was 


. appointed in. his’ ‘place: ‘‘Ramkissen Caune, who Wee pitched on for Broker 
' was this day confirmed in that Post and invested with a Seerpaw as 


customary” (21). The pak zamindar Rambhadra was also caled to 
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account (22). The Directors were gratified to learn that their orders had been 
promptly carried out. But they were much concerned, rather alarmed, with 
the intransigence of ‘the majority of Council members in keeping Baranashi 
Sett in office. The Court wrote: ‘The Council therein concern'd would do 
well to let Us know why they would not enter their reasons for continuing 
Barnarse nor consent to the entering the reasons for his dismission". Hedges 
was praised by the Court for the steps he had taken because, they wrote, "we 
see the difference already not only in the Investments but likewise in the 
quicker returns brought Us since Ramkissen Cawn hath been Your established 
Broker which there was great difficulty to bring about." The Court gave this 
warning to the President and the Council: “It will be incumbent on all of 
you to prevent this Broker getting the ascendant the last had/Encourage and 
support: him in his place while he diligently performs his Duty/but don't let 
him overtop you or be in effect Your Master/Take care likewise that his 
Broker or whoever succeeds be no way concern'd in Interest directly or in 
consequence in the Goods he prizes as the former was, or whom we are told 
that his Family and Relatives sold two thirds or at least half the Goods/Your 
Interest to give no future handle for such remarks as these and then you will 
hear no more of them for We had rather fill our Letters with Commendations 
than Complaints"; (23). 

The Court of course bestowed commendations, instead of complaints, for 
some time, but inspite of them the Sétts could not be set aside for long. 
Ramkrishna Khan, dying in a few months, was succeeded by Harinath. ‘‘We 
have for the present Agreed to Elect Harenaut Broker" (24) This Harinath 
appeared "'able diligent and faithful" from the goods he provided. But 
admitting this the Council observed, "if he should prove unfaithful will turn 
him out with disgrace and suffer no Broker to have too great authority” (25). 
Meanwhile Baranashi Sett and his, supporters were not sitting idle. In fact, 
it is doubtful how far the new Brokers taken in by Hedges were entrusted to 
do their job by Hedges himself. Strange admissions trickle through the 
records on this point. The Council wrote home in ۱720 that Hedges, after 
‘Ramkrishna Khan's death, prevailed with a majority for Harinath and the 
opposers submitted, but "we wonder Mr. Hedges should put him in when he 
would not trust him in his own Affairs but Barnarse Seat” (26). On the l4th 
April, 1719, the Calcutta Council in a long minute categorically declared that 
Harinath was not at al] suitable for broker's job and the only man fittest for 
it was the much-vilified Baranashi Sett (27) Later they explained that the 
Council had no other design in entertaining Baranashi Sett as broker but "the 
Companys benefit". ‘According to the Council, none but he could have 
influenced the merchants and secured the Investment on credit, “he being 
bound with each merchant for what they borrowed of the shroffs’’, and this 
shows ''his zeal for the Companys interest” (28). ` 

It is evident from this invincible testimony of the records that the Setts 
were the only persons in Calcutta in the first half of 18th century, who could 
serve best the interest of the Company, as the economic and social leaders of 
the weavers’ community in Bengal. The case of Baramashi Sett proved 
beyond doubt that there was none else in his time who could secure on better 
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terms the Company's [nvestment. The power of the Setts as brokers could 
not be curbed, despite. many a pious resolution, and as brokers they conti- 
nied to exercise autocratic control-over the Investment policy of the Company. 
They were of course amply paid for this, but certainly they deserved to be. 


, paid highly for the invaluable service rendered by them to the Company.’ As 


guarantors of dadny merchants and employers of labour they had every right 


to fix prices for the goods they sald to the Company. And their prices were 


fair and reasonable. - It -is recorded that goods purchased at Calcutta in 1711 
for £43,000, could- be soldi in France for more than £150,000 (29). It cannot 
be denied also that, inspite of the private gains of the Setts as brokers and 
dadny merchants, the Company made fabulous profits in consequence of its 
monopoly. If the broker and his friends and relatives. made substantial profits 
too, what of that? Wilson is right in saying that "no one.but the Court 
of Director would maintain that the whole duty of man should consist in 
driving good burgains for the Hon'ble East India Company (3).’’, Experience 
seemed to have vindicated . at last Baranashi Sett and his isa Governor 
Russel. Baranashi acquitted himself well of his obligations to the Company 
since his reappointment as broker in 1719. In 1723 he was informed: by the 
Soma that "the Company were’ pleased with his management when they 
were too much in debt/hope he will always merit their favour” (31). In 
- October 1723 he died, and was-succeeded by his nephew Baisnabdas Sett, l 
his brother Janardan's eldest son. _ 


BAISNABDAS SETT. 


The succession of Baisnabdas Sett looked like accession to the throne, 
after a generation of autocratic rule by the twa great Sett brothers Janardan 


„and Baranashi. The cryptic resolution of the Council confirms this: “Barnarse 
Seat late Broker dying in October last Bissnodas Seat succeéds/was bred up 


under him/has great credit in the country’’ (22). Baisnabdas was bred up 
under his able uncle in the ‘art of broker's and merchant's job and -he had, 
already independently gone up to a position whereform he could command 
great eredit in the country. As a scion of the great Sett family he was no 
doubt legitimately entitled to this ‘credit’. But the storm-clouds began to 
gather round him before long, and the charges brought against him were the 
same as were laid against his father and uncle. While felicitating him with’. 


. a ‘siropa’ (turban) and a horse in recognition of his service in 1727-28, the 


. Council ‘noticed with great concern "the Company's calling his: conduct in - 


-— 


question'' (33). After prolonged controversy and hesitation for about five years, 
Baisnabdas was’ removed from his office in 1732, and his, eldest son Shyam- 
sunder Sett was appointed the broker in his stead (34). It is interesting to 
note that the broker's ‘siropa’ - passed from father to son without hindrance, 
as it passed smoothly from uncle to nephew before, after the storm raged . 
furiously against both of them. It-can mean only one thing that there was 
no way oüt of the Sett family for the Company in procuring their investment 
in Benga, ۱ 
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"oue of the notable dadny merchants who flourished ز‎ in the cool. shade of ۰ 
°` Baisnabdas’s patronage was Omichund. When his master was’ displaced; the ` 


. Board “took it into consideration whether he should not be excluded .from 


any share in the dadny, but the Majority of the Board. thought proper to order. 


him a small part thereof", and he was deprived of his broadcloth contract, 
which was "given to ‘another merchant named Sookmiah”’ (35). It was found 
also that the division of the Investment under Baisnabdas was "not ‘equitably 
proportioned to the content of the several Merchants concerned’ , 88 & result 
of which many gurrah (a kind of coarse cloth) merchants were ruined, for not 
having "through the partiality of the Broker, a proportionate share of the fine 
Goods to countervail their Loss by the Gurrahs"' (36). "The bad consequences 


attending the 'late Broker's Engrossing for his Friends and Relations the 


greatest part of the Investment", were seriously discussed in the Council and 


the point of having no broker at all was also hotly debated. But the Council . 


even at that time in’ 1734-35 could not think of having no broker in the 
Company’: a interest, "it being certainly hecessary to have some Body of Wealth 
and Reputation in that capacity" (37). The matter drifted on,til 1738, the 
Council meanwhile.laying down reasons for not abolishing the office of broker 


in their letters to the : Court (38). In 1738, after long deliberations, the. 


Council listed up the following reasons in favour of retaining the brokers 
office (39) : l ' n ; 


, First. A principal.end in n employing a Boki is to secure the Dadney 
by hie Being bound for the money advanced, his influence on them cannot 


' stand in Competition with the Risque of Bad Debts nor of ili consequence 


Mu the President and Council do their duty. - - a 
"Secondly The merchants have met with several such heavy and 
` severe losses their real circumstances cannot be known though to appear- 
ance are Men of fortune and credit. l i n 
“Thirdly If the Companys Orders take place they ie cE many. 


Partys will arise among the merchants ‘to thé Companys prejudice 


which . . . may be suppressed by, a man of Fortune and: Figure peing at 
s the Head Supported by the President and Council. ` 
"u “Fourthly Though some ‘few Merchants have indisputable imos yet 
giving the investment to so few will be very prejudicial by their advancing 
the prices more than a’ greater number can, who are a check upon one 
another and some of them have reason to believe this is the design of 
several merchants who are desirous the office should be abolished”. 


~ 
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a ۱ SHYAMSUNDER SETT. 
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E these discussions were going on, 3 Sett'a fate (appointed ~ 


broker i in 1732); was ‘hanging in the balance, ‘and the Council therefore, by a 
fresh resolution on December 24, 1739, confirmed him in the broker's Ie 
The reasons adduced in favour of his confirmation were as under (40). 


“First, know of no. Malpractice nor do the: Company ‘charge’ m with 
any but Admit him to be a MERE n of 3 ۶ 3 
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۳ ۱ secondi The es -Of -his Tone to secure Medai bad 
TN Debts ‘who by Calamitys have ‘set with great losses. 


on Deficiency of Cash. ۱ 
"Lastly He promised = to disposé DE the Woollen Goods Sold him 


at under Rates". ‘ 


r ` 


"he reasons cited here are the same as they were in the diss of Janardan 


fe 


} 


-and Baranashi., Even in the third generation of the Setts' succession to the 


broker's office, their hold on the dadny merchants was hot slackened, their 
affluence of ‘wealth was not impaired, and their capacity to carry on the 
Investment. even in the midst of recurring crises of the Company’ s cash- 
deficiency was not lowered in the list. ۱ ! 

The broker’ s office was laid aside on July 26, -1741 and the subordinates 
were directed to take notice of the step. The merchants entered into joint 
security bonds with Baisnabdas Sett, Shyamsunder. Sett and Omichund i in three 

groups (41). After 1741 the Setts disappear from the records. as brokers. But 
it is difficult to say how far this disappearance corresponded to a decrease of the 
Setts’. influence in the Investment, because the office of broker was almost 
inseparably bound up with the dadny system of business. So long the system’ 
ı lasted, it' is ‘obvious that the Sette continued to -exercise almost monopolistic 
control upon the Investment through the dadny merchants, who à that time 
had hardened into a. coterie by their manipulations. i 2 

Ws CASTE-CONTROL OF THE SETIS. d 

` After seven years of termination of the broker's dcs a strange informa- 
‘tion peeps through the records to justify our above’ statement. In the year 
1748 the Setts, appearing before the Board refused to do any. business with 
the Company for employing ‘some, persons ,as merchants who were not t of their 
caste. "This is on record in the Consultations (42): 


“The, Sets being’ all present at the Board. inform us that last year they 


. dissented to the employing of Fillick Chund, Gosserain, Occore, and Otteram, 
they being of a different caste and consequently they could not do business 
with them, upon which account they refused Dadney, and having the same 
objecttion to make this year, they propose taking their shares of „the asd 
if we should think proper to consent thereto". 

This is’ a significant example of rigid M ON of SEE iShE parti- 
'„éularly among the occupational castes of Bengal, like the-tantabaniks (weavers, 


. which the Setts and the Basaks were), the subarnabaniks (gold-traders) etc. 


The" Company' s so-called free-trade policy could not break up this traditional’ 
control among the trade“artisan-castes, although it was somewhat loosened 
among the upper-castes like the Brahmins, Vaidyas and Kayasthas. This 
challenge of the Setts was nothing but a sort of an affront to the Board, but 
_the Board had to swallow it in their own businéss interest. ‘This explains the 
mystery, if there is any, of the Setts’ hereditary succession to the ‘broker's 
- office and their influence, oyer the dadny merchants, most of whom obviously 


— 


"Thirdly His Great, service in carrying | on the Investment by his aid 
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were of their own caste*. This caste-conservatism of the Setts led to the 
formation of an exclusive group of dadny merchants under their direct control, 
which the Court and the Council strongly resented. lt was not an ‘out-group’ ۱ 
but an ‘in-group’, limited within their relations and kins. 


DECLINE OF THE SETTS. / 

The Decline of the Setts set in: after the change-over T" the dadny 
system to the direct agency or gomasta-system of procuring Investment in 1753. 
Frankland and Manningham were deputed to submit a report to the Council 
on the prevailing system and to propose an alternative one, which they did 
on the 7th June, 1753. They said in their report: "The original intent and 
design of conducting the Investment by means of Dadney Merchants were 
doubtless founded on good and sufficient reasons, some of which we presume 
were the hopes of lessening the Company's resque at the Aurungs by advancing ` 
money to such Merchants as were well able to give good security for 
delivery of the goods contracted for within the contract time and agreeable 
to the Muster". But the hopes were not fulfilled. The whole amount con- 
tracted for at Calcutta little ‘exceeded 15 lakhs of Rupees in 1752, which in 
the former years had been from 15 to 25 lakhs, and 85% percent was fully 
advanced within the ‘scheduled time, yet the amount of goods delivered till 
February 1753 did not equal 8 lakhs of rupees. Moreover the report. says: 
"Ihe competiton of the Dutch and French must likewise prejudice our 
contracts, and this year may probably produce a third competitor as the Danes 
are making a settlement near Chandernagore" (43). It was therefore neces- 
sary ۵ make tryal of the Aurangs by m means oi Gomostahs on behalf of the 
Company’. 

"A new phase of the Company’s Investment began in Bengal with the 
employment of the gomastas, along with new opportunities and techniques 
of corruptions. We are not directly concerned with the history of that phase 
here, This much we can say on the evidence of the records that the Setts 
disappeared from the stage as the.gomastas stepped in. And then when the 
' whole political background changed after the battle of Plassey in 1757 and a 
new economic security of the Company was ensured, the sun finally set on 
-the Setts of Sutanuti. They could not rise again to the position as they did in 
the pre-Plassey days. 
BRENNEN RE DEIN ett a HMM DR M MEM E E KE C 

* Rev. J, Long committed a grievous mistake by calling these Setts ‘Jains’ and identi- 
fying them- with the Jagat Seths of Murshidabad. He wrote: "The Sets were Jains. 
These caste objections are curious. The Sets were the Rothschilds of that day and wielded 
a great political influence. The proposal respecting the Dadney was accepted. on the 
ground "that they are people who have lived long-in this place, and are entirely under 
the protection of the Euglish 59, " اس‎ From a Records: Calcutta 
- 1869, p. 9, footnote). 

The statement is AE wrong. The Setts of Suspen were neither Jains, nor 
they were related in anyway to the Jagat Seths of Murshidabad. Our Setts are Bengali 
weavers by caste and it is they, not the Jagat Seths, who lived long in Sutanuti—B.G. 
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WEAVERS COULD NOT BE SETTLED IN CALCUTTA. 


The introduction of the new gomastha-system improved matters no doubt, 
but it certainly could not give complete security and peace to the Company. 
The Court and the Council both were eager to bring the weavers to settle in and 
- around Calcutta (44). The Directors particularly were repeatedly writing about 
it, pointing out its advantages to the Company's Investment: “In particular 
we earnestly recommend your giving every possible encouragement to bring 
the weavers to settle in and about the neighbourhood of Fort William on both 
sides the river (45). The Council was also fully alert to the need of it: ‘“The 
provision of so large a proportion of our investment as possible within our 
own bounds is so desirable an object, an we are sensible, would be attended 
with so many advantages to our employers, that we shall leave no means 
unessayed to effect it” (46). ۱ i 

But all these efforts seemed to have been frustrated, and the weavers of 
Bengal did not respond adequately to the encouragements offered by the 
Company to come to and settle in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. A plan. 
was drawn up on the model of typical Indian village-community to allocate 
different sectors of the town to different castes and communities, in the year 
1757. It was resolved that all ‘Weavers, Carpenters, Bricklayers, Smiths, 
Taylors, Braziers and Handicrafts shall be incorporated into their respective 
Bodies one in each districts of .. . Town” (47). The origin of different ‘tolas 
or ‘talis’ or ‘parhas’ (localities) in the town for each artisan-trader caste like 
the Kumars (potters), Kalus (oil-pressers), Jelias (fishermen), Goalas (milkmen), 
Ahiris (Behari milkmen), Cossais (butchers), Patuas (folk-painters), Sankaris 
(conchshell workers) Kansaris (bell-metal workers), Banias (traders), etc can be 
traced back to this community-wise settlement-plan of Calcutta in 1757. But . 
it appears really strange that nothing like a tanti-para (weavers' locality) had 
„ever existed as a separate locality in Calcutta (48), or in its neighbourhood in 
the south or in the east. This indicates that the weavers could not be ~ 
pursuaded to come to and settle down in Calcutta in the past. They might 
have come to work here temporarily, but had not lived or pursued their trade 
for generations in any locality of the city as its permanent inhabitants, Was 
jit because the weavers were more conservative and rigidly tied to caste-rules 
than the other artisans of Bengal? It does not seem so. Or was it because 
the Setts had opposed it as a matter of policy, not to allow the Company 
to bring the weavers under their immediate clutch in Calcutta, and thereby 
to lose, their own control over them? We can only guess, because there is 
nothing about it on record. But it is interesting to note in this connection 
that only after the dethronement of the Setts from the broker's office in 1753 
that the Court and the Council became eager to bring the weavers to aettle 
in Calcutta. - p ; 


THE LATER SETTS. 


With the passing of the golden days of Janardan-Baranashi-Baisnabdas- 
Shyamsunder, the fortune of the Setts of Sutanuti began to sink steadily from 
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, the 'second-half of 18th cen | Among the earlier giants who prospered as 


-  banians to the East India Cas and as independent traders of cloth and 
_ yarn, the names of Jadabindu (Jadabendra) Sett (died in 1729), Nandaram Sett 


` (died in 1750), Gopalchandra 


Gopinath Sett, Pranaballav Seit (died in 1735) are outstanding. Among the 
later Setts, Gourcharan Sett, Rashbeheri Sett and Binodebeheri Sett (sons: of 


` Shyamsunder Sett), Krishnakishore Sett. and others made good fortune as ` 
. independent traders. But the tragedy is thet the later Setts were gradually | 
, moving away from their traditional and. hereditary caste-occupation of cloth- 


۱ 


and-yarn trade to the indolent interest-earning money-lending business. 
In the Government Records of 1839, in a list of the eminent Hindu 
‘Inhabitants of Calcutta, the. names of Gourcharan Sett, Krishnamohan : Sett, 
Brajakumar Sett and Rajkumar Sett are ment:aned as "the present representa- 
'. "tives of a family conducting a very ‘extensive banking . business in the Bura 


Bazar where they have established: for several generations" (49) If the-ọld - 
„18th century records are lost by accident, anyone reading the l9th century 


. records would come to the onclusion that tae hereditary caste-occupation ‘of 
the Bengali Setts of old Goyindapur and Smtahuti had been’ money-lending, 
and not cloth-and-yarn trade. That was peraaps the greatest fall of the Setts 


at the close of ithe 18th cen 
dealers were metamorphos 
wand of sequestered urban 
generations by trade over 


The traditional Bengali weavers and cloth- 
into shroffs and money-lenders by the miagic 
e. Their fabu_ous wealth, accumulated through 








u adventurous capitalist enterprise, sought refage in the dark ‘hoards’ of iron 
^ chests, and was completely fossilized. Thie was a sort of a forced fossiliza- 


tion. of: accumulated money in a country whose economy’ was mainly oriented : 


to:a foreign land. A large part of the wealth of the Setts was also diverted to 
i religious and charitable expenditures, in conspicuous consumptions and also in 


۱ intra-relational litigations. d the pets, in course of another half a. century, 
sank almost into: oblivion, l 7 E ~- (To be continued) 
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Basuk (A Bengali work on 'the History of the Basaks and other cognate castes): 
Madanmohan Haldar, Calcutta 1895, pp. 123—175. ۰ 

Kalikatastha Tantubanik: Itihas: Nagendranath Sett, Calcutta 7 B.S: 
Banger Jatiya Itihas, Baisynkanda : , Nagendranath Basu. 


, Geneclogical Table of thé Sette and, Baseks : Published by Teuteoeys. Samiti 


~ ,' (Weavers’ Association) of Calcutta. T 
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Sett (living in tae first decade of l8th century) 7 


whole century, instead of setting out on, any | 
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‘an advance made to a craftsman, a weaver, or „the 
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"['O-what extent rural songs or folk music car form part of social history may 
well be debated. The importance of folle songs in social anthropology has 
been recognised. They are said to be more important than folk tales which 
are often an éscape from realities. Folk sonss, particularly those wedded to 
dance and some functional purpose, might serve to round off the picture for the 
social anthropologist. (1) Orthodox social histcry, however, demands a chrono- 
logical basis. It finds its fullest scope when phases of development are more 
or less well-marked. In this respect almost the whole body of. rural music 
proves to ‘be elusive. | 
Apart from the question of chronological sequence, the following pertinent 
question can also be asked: To what exten: does the content and even the 
style of folk songs serve as an expression of sccial background, of the past and 
present of the community? The relation of the life of the group to its éxpres- 
sion in songs presents a problem of some intricacy. , The idealisation of physical 
surroundings and reticence over inferior socal position do not in any way 
facilitate the task of the social historian. uu 
Yet, in spite of all these problems, a social historian cannot afford ‘to 
ignore rural songs, which are so inextricably bound up with the life of the 


community. The literary critic or the social anthropologist might be more at , 


home with the material but the social historiar. can also make his own contribu- 
tion without a feeling of uneasiness about :he propriety of his work. The 
peculiarities in the folk music of a particubr region might to some extent 
at least express differences in social structure and attitude, though quite often 
speculative assumptions concerning the role of psychological factors might 
be involved. (2) The hopes and aspirations sorrows and joys expressed in 
Bengali folk songs have undoubtedly some real association with a society that 
3s now fast decaying and is already to some extent a thing of the past. That 
is one of the reasons why Bengali folk songs should receive historical attention. 
The picture that emerges from a comprehensive study of Bengali folk songs 
is that of an intensely agricultural society cominated by the’ twin strand of 
religious tradition—Islamic and Hindu. To call the Bengal of old ‘intensely 
agricultural’ has some -special justification. Living in the present industrial 
West Bengal and being more or less accustoraed to the problem of agricultural 
shortage (particularly of food grains), we have to strain our imagination to 
visualise a land where rivers do not present a pathetic appearance of decay 





(1) Elwin and Hivale— Folk Songs of Maikal Hills. 
(2) Encyclopaedia of Folklore, Vol. Il. 
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with consequent waterlogging, where the naturally fertile earth has not become 
tired of its own bounty. The fertility. of old Bengal is not a myth—a source 


of inspiration for sentimental poets or  chauvinists. It is a définite’ historical 
fact. An outgrowth of Bengal's fertility ما‎ the quiet and shady village. O'Mally 


` ‘< remarks~on the pleasing ' and simple artistry ` of a Bengali village covered’ by 


droopirig foliage. . Life was quiet and monotonous to a degree which was 
unusual even by rural standards. ‘It was governed by the absence of struggle. (3) 
The moder stereotype of the ‘lazy Bengali’ is probably an offshoot of an 
once too secure life. 
+ '' The monotony would Rae been imbearable but for the growth of: 
innumerablé festivals which have left their stamp even ori.the present metro- 
politan'life of the Bengalis. Though they are predominantly of Hindu character, 
the neighbouring community takes -part in many of them out of habit or 
curiosity. The folk dances of Bengal are associated mainly with these festivals 
and so are ‘primarily of Hindu character (the Jari dance is an exception). But 
the essential security of life, the melancholy sameness of the landscape have 
kept Bengali folk dances from being colourful and strikingly rhythmic in pattern. 
Dances in ‘Bengal have generally. been subordinate to music. (4) The tunes 
dominate ‘the countryside, not the exciting rhythm of dances. This might 


also be'a characteristic of an mene agricultural society as distinguished from ۰ 


a purely tribal one. 

Is it because of this basic security of life, the abundance of leisure due 
mainly ۶۵ the softness of,the soil, that the Bengali folk tunes' seem to arise 
from an introspective ‘mind—a mind not. virile enough to face a harsher 
environment ? (5) Vaishnavism has been ideal answer to this frame of mind. 
Islam has lost all its West Asian ruggedness and the’ Quranic theme has put 
on a strange soft garb in the Jari songs meant to. have a martial effect. All 
have been: brought down to a tender denouement. 

. The impact of Vaishnavism must have been one of the gréatest landmarks 
in the evolution of Bengali folk songs, if it is permissible to use such an orthodox 


historical expression. This great event—a real emotional upheaval—took place: 


around. fifteenth—sixteenth century. ‘There followed a strange synthesis of 
Vaishnavism, Sufistic Islam and the remnants of Tantric Buddhism. (6) The 
synthesis produced the. Baul,—a wandering minstrel but not in the usual sense 
of the term. He is unusual because he belongs to an esoteric group with its 
obscure practices, expresses his religious notions in terms of-strange symbolism 
and ‘has a singular theory of physiology called Dehatattva. The tune of the 
Baul has 'a rhythm, which gives it a distinctive stamp. It is the rhythm of a' 





(3) “They grow silently rich and dncomplaingly Reo , Hunter— Annals of Rural 
Bengal. 4 
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(4y Dances of rural Bengal. partcalariy the solo discs of the Baul, have, nevertheless, 


some unique features. Gramin Nritya O.Natya by Santidev Ghosh’ 

(5) Bengali folk music is not characterised by a virile rhythmic pattern. A sense 
of restfulness is its main feature and its limitation probably lies in a lack of robust 
approach to life—Suresh Chakravarty in Banglar Loksahitya by Asutosh Bhattacharya.’ 

(6) Banglar Baul O Baul Gan by Upendranath Bhattacharya; Mansuriddin—Haramani, 
articles (English) on Baul songs by Kshitimohap Sen: / 
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man swinging his body under the impulse of his own music. The rhythm is 
never so rapid.as to obscure the essence of his message to God. It is this 
aspect of Baul tune as much as the content of same remarkably philosophical 
Baul songs which appealed to Rabindranath Tagore. He had a distinctive 
Baul phase in his: mental- evolution. E 

` The Bauls constitute only a section of the huge community of mendicant 
singers of Bengal. That community is fast losing its former position in society 
and will soon be regarded as professional beggars. The old agricultural society 
maintained what now appears to be a disproportionately large number of men 
with no ostensible means of livelihood. The Vaishnavas and Vaishnavis, the 
Bairagis and Udasis constitute along with the Bauls the community of mendicant 
singers of Bengal. They have received from village society both appreciation 
and contempt—appreciation for their musical skill and repertoire and contempt 
for their unorthodox social attitude. ۱ 
` The Vaishnava -singer is often inseperable from his 'Bostomi' (female 
‘counterpart of the male singer). In the villages of Bengal the female singers 
have generally been Vaishnavis. The village society particularly appreciates 
the Vaishnavi's capacity for invoking the image of Radha, which a male singer . 
can do only indirectly because of his sex. Apart from this, a young Vashnavi 
is also able to exercise a magnetic charm to which a rural audience accustomed 
generally to male performers, falls an easy victim. Popular Vaishnavism in 
Bengal has, however, been notorious for its moral laxity from the standpoint of 
orthodox society and that largely because of the free association of two sexes. 
Desertions and split partnerships have been quite ustial because marriage has 
not been cofsidered a sacrament as in orthodox society. That society, how- 
ever, has its own Vaishnava sect with its rigid moral standards. The only link 
between the two kinds of Vaishnavism, is probably music—the songs of the 
‘immoral’ singers—which is deeply appreciated by the orthodox worshippers of 
Krishna-Chaitanya. 

There is little economic manifestation of true professionalism in, folk music. 
Specialisation also is comparatively rare. The dividing line between: the per- 
former and the listener is often tenuous. Yet in settled agricultural society there 
has generally been an unorthodox element carrying on a particular tradition in 
folk music. In Bengal this unorthodox element has been phenomenally large. 
The Buddhist-Tantric tradition of 14th-I5th' century, originally pervasive in its 
influence on the folk life of Bengal, found an opportunity to preserve the essence 
of its unorthodoxy in new ,Vaishnavism. (7) The fundamentally unorthodox 
character of Vaishnavism in Bengal is illustrated by the extent of its influente 
on Muslim exponents of devotionalism in [6th, [7th and even l8th centuries. 
Faquir Habib, Kabi Alaol, Sayid Martuja, Nasir Mahmud, Ali Raja, Dewan 
Hasan Raja Choudhury and many others have enriched Vaishnava literature. 
The Mohammedan devotees searched for themes which would form the content 
of their musical message to the Divine Being. Lalan Sha, Ilal Sha, Vanu Sha, 
. Seikh Madan, Tinu Faquir, Pagla Kanai (also a Mohammedan) represent an 
outlook deeply influenced both by Hindu and Islamic devotionalism. The 





(7) Banglar Itihash —Rakhaldas Bandopadhyay. 
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latter group -of persons were Bauls of comparatively recent times but they 
were the- direct spiritual descendants of devotees of earlier generations. 
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The assimilative force of Bengali regional culture brought about a consider- 


able identification of outlook between the two communities at the folk level. 
. From the standpoint of social anthropology, the’ Bengali-speaking region pre- 
sents a more or less uniform picture. ' The external influences, both of North 
India Hinduism and of Islam, tended to take an insular turn in rural Bengal. 
. The Mohammedan peasants in the remote villages of North and East Bengal 
were almost completely isolated from the currents of pan-Islam. The dialects 
| of. Bengali spoken in those villages - are far removed from any ‘Islamic’ 
language. _ i 


The influence was not, however, from one direction alone. The songs 


i about Gajis and Pirs, so deeply embedded in the popular tradition of East 
` Bengal, also attracted Hindu minds. But, on the whole, it was Islam, arriving 
at a rather developed stage of regional culture, which had to make greater 
adjustment. After all, the rural population of East and North Bengal has been. 
purely indigenous except in certain areas, which were open to incursions 

from the sea. 


The conclusion, however, does not follow that religious differences were 


of no great importance. Islam is fundamentally: assertive. It was always a 
sort of challenge-to Hinduism. The consciousness of this challenge may not 
be reflected in folk songs but even there differences in faith tend to create an 
ambivalent attitude, expresed in stray songs here and there, towards. Hindu 
'* ceremonies and rituals. Primarily associated with change of seasons, these 


2 ceremonies and festivals (Durga Puja, for example) used to draw all rural folk, 


both Hindu and Muslim, out of their homes. But the ritualistic aspect of these 
ceremonies, which began to acquire some prominence probably from about 18th 
century, was foreign to the religious outlook of Islam. The teachings of Quran 
and the legends of Islam gave rise to a category of literature and songs which 
, were more or less confinéd to, the Muslim community. . The steady growth of 


`~ 


Mohammedan population added strength to Islamic consciousness which began 


‘to acquire some prominence probably from the end of the 18th century. The 
use of Islamic terminology was their chief characteristic. And that to some 


` extent justifed the idea, of a ‘Musalmani Bangla Bhasa’ (an Islamic Bengali 


language). 


The question of communal difference appears to be a remote and unreal 


one when we come to leisure songs, which contain the musical essence of 


a Bengali rural songs. From historical standpoint, however,. they are extremely 
۱ disappointing. The sentiments of love which they generally express are not 


subject to: chronological treatment. 
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OWARDS the middle of the eighteenth EE a reformist morenen in 
~ Islam termed Wahhabism manifested itself in Najd in Central Arabia. 


This movement rapidly assumed a political form and spread over a considerable 


portion of the Arabian peninsula. Inevitably the Wahhabis, whose political 


destiny was associated with the Saudi dynasty of Najd, came into conflict 
with the Ottoman Empire, which preferred claims to quzerainty over Arabia. 
Najd was twice conquered by the Khedive, Mohammed Ali Pasha, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. However, the difficulty in maintaining 
lines of communication’ over . desert tracts made these conquests ephemeral - 
victories. "The Khedive's expeditions were successively followed by reconsolida- 
tions of the Wahhabi state fabric. (1) 

The piercing of the Suez isthumus. in 1869 radically altered ‘the strategic 
position of the Persian Gulf and Arabia. The region now flanked one of the, 
great highways of the world. (2) Besidés, the canal opened to Turkey a new ` 


.means of approach to Arabia; an approach to which-the Arab peoples: were ` 


specially vulnerable. (3) The Porte quickly: exploited the - opportunity thus 


_ offered. ` In 1871 an expedition descended upon El Hasa, which was annexed 


by:the Ottoman Governriient. (4) Through acquiring El Hasa, the sole means 
of access from inher Arabia to the Gulf, Turkey for the first time acquired ‘a | 
decisive voice in Arab politics. Thereafter she embarked upon an imperialist 
policy of maintaining a’ hold over the peninsula through encouraging rival 
factions and preventing the emergence of a consolidated Arab State. (5) 
Turkish forward policy in Arabia clashed with British interests in the region. 
_ England possessed a vital stake in the Persian Gulf as one of the possible routes 
' to India. Her interest had found expression in thé establishment of a protec- ' 
torate over the Gulf and the, maritime Arab principalities bordering it on the 
South. (6) The: Turkish expedition interfered with this position of preeminence. 


(1) J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, Oman and Central: Arabia, 
(Calcutta ` 1915); ‘Vol. I, Part I, pp. 105141120; H. S. J. Philby, Saudi Arabia, (London 
1955), Chapters. I to VII, passim; D. V. D. Meulen, The "Wells of Ibn "iud (London 
1957), Chapter 3, passim, 

- (2) A. T. Mahan, “The Persian: Galf in International Relations" , in A. T. Mahan, 
ed., Retrospect and Prospect, (London 1902), p. 235. 

(3).H. R: P. Dickson, Kuwait And Her Neighbours, (London T p. 125. 

(4) Memorandum on Ottoman Judi ches in the Persian Gulf : F.D.P.P; No. 23, 
May 1880. 

(5) H. C. Armatrong, ,Lord of Arabia ; Ibn Saud, (Loùdon 1938), p- 30; Meulen, 
.op. cit, p. 4l. , 

(6) B. Prasad, The Foundations of India’s Foreign Policy, Vol. I, (1860-1882), 
, Atalanta ment P 234. es 
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However, in spite, of representations by the Government of India, no effective 
steps were taken to neutralise the Ottoman move and the Turks remained in 


the Gulf, a constant irritant to the exercise of British suprémacy in the region. (7) . 


For three decades after 1871 England and Turkey maintained a state of 
_ uneasy coexistence in the Gulf, while events elsewhere led to a steady deteriora- 
tion in relations between the two countries. (8) In the meanwhile, England's 
rivals began to press forward with schemes for setting up communications in 
the Ottoman Empire. In 1888 a German Company: took up railway construc- 
tion'in Anatolia. Ten years later a Russian Count Kapnist, secured a conces- 
sion for a line from the Mediterranean to the Gulf. (9) This was followed by 
another cóncession to the Germans: for a- railway from the. Bosphorus to the 
Gulf. (10) 

Control over communications to India was of transcendental importance for 
England.:(11) , Her riposte to the Russian and German schemes was an agree- 
ment with Kuwait whereby its ruler undertook not to entertain any request for a 
railway terminus in his principality. (12) Without a debouche on the Gulf, any 
trans-Ottoman railway became devoid of a commercial-strategic rationale. The, 
engagement thus conferred on England a means for eale guarding her interests 
'in the region. 


The establishment of a connection with. Kuwait dragged England into 
Central Arabian politics. , One of the consequences of .the expedition of 1871 
was the eclipse of the Saudi dynasty, the traditionally anti-Ottoman force in 
Arabia. Hegemony, over the peninsula passed over to the Hail Amirate of 
Jebel Shammer. Amir Mohammed Ibn Rashid of Hail was never able to 
fully emulate the example of the Wahhabis, since his territorial base in North 
Arabia imposed on him a closer dependence on Turkey than was essential for 
the Al Saud. Yet he symbolised the rallying point of Arab unity in the closing 
decades of the‘nineteenth century. (13) ~ 


^ Mohammed Ibn Rashid’s death in 1897, and the succession at Hail of an 


inept ruler, suddenly converted Kuwait into the pivot of desert politics. Sheikh : 


Mubarik of Kuwait saw in his English connection a means to Arabian supremacy, 
especially because the Al Saud, under their Imam Abdul Rahman, were living 
as exiles in his capital. In December, 1900 a joint Kuwait-Saudi force marched 
into the interior to seek battle with the Hail Amir. However, [bn Rashid 
defeated the allies at \Sarif, thus shattering Mubarik's dream of setting up a 





(7) J. A. Saldanha, Precis of Turkish Exin on the Arab littoral of the Persian 
Gulf, pp. 15.18. 

(8) D.-E. Lee, Great, Britain and' the Cyprus Convention Policy of 1878, (Cambridge 
1934), pp. 161-62; V. Chirol, The Middle Eastern Question, (London 1903), p. 186. 
(9) Petition by Count Kapnist to the Ottoman Fore F.D.S.P. No. 5, December 
1906. "E l 

(10) Marmoranduit on the Baghdad Railway : iFID.SP. No. 5, December 1906. 
` -(TI) Cambridge History of the British Empire. (Cambridge 1940), Vol. II, p. 548. 

(12) Convention between Sheikh Mubarik and the Government of India dated 23 
January, 1899 : F.D.S.P. No. 643, March 1899. ۱ 

)13( Memorandum on Central Arabia dated nil : F.D.S.P. Nor. 364, August 1904. 
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Central Arabian state under his aegis. (14) It was the Hail Amir, covertly 
instigated by Turkey, who now assumed the offensive. But the integrity of 
Kuwait was essential for England because of its importance vis-a-vis the 
Baghdad Railway. Consequently, Her Majesty’s Government intervened to 
. prevent the annihilation of Kuwait. In conversations with the Ottoman 
Government the Foreign Office evolved a formula whereby both England and 
Turkey agreed to respect the status quo in.the Arabian cuties bordering the 
Persian Gulf. (15) 

Mubarik's discomfiture at Sarif momentarily aes the spirit of the anti- 
Rashidi forces in Arabia. Both the Kuwait ruler and Imam Abdul Rahman had. 
no stomach for further adventures in the desert. However in the Imam's son, 
Abdul Aziz Al Saud, the Wahhabi cause possessed an outstanding leader. 
Abdul Aziz was initated into statecraft by the astute Mubarik and most Arabists 
. gre agreed in that the Kuwait chief inculcated in him a sensitive awareness of 
England's preeminent position in the Persian Gulf. (16) 

In the autumn of 1901 Abdul Aziz Al Saud suddenly pounced upon Riyadh 
and captured the Wahhabi capital. (17) Ibn Rashid was quick in reacting to 
this challenge, though his response indicates that already the Hail Amir was 
losing his grip over events. He attempted to draw Turkey into the struggle by 
giving out that Ottoman possessions in Arabia had assumed great importance 
in British eyes becáuse of the Baghdad Railway scheme and that Abdul Aziz's 
expedition was covertly supported by England and constituted part of a design 
to occupy El Hasa. (18) While the Hail Amir's attempt to play upon Turkish 
fears proved abortive, his Saudi rival fast consolidated his position. The 
worsening situation convinced Ibn Rashid of the necessity of a determined effort 
to retrieve his position. . In July, 1902 he marched out of Hail to crush the 

Wahhabis but was himself defeated at Dilam in November, 1902. (19) 
۱ Dilam marks a decisive stage in the duel between the Sauds and the 
Rashids. It enhanced Abdul Aziz's stature and we find him trying to establish 
European contacts in order to buttress his position. Towards the close of 
1902 the Amir travelled to Kuwait where he met French and Russian agents. 
Colonel C. A. Kemball, the British Resident in the Persian Gulf, did not 
attach much of a significance to this meeting. The Resident was told by Abdul 
Aziz that he had been offered protection by the French and Russian 





(14) H.M.’s Consul, Busra to H.M.'s Charge d' Affaires, Constantinople dated 22 
November, 1900: F.D.S.P. No. 73, February 1901; Resident, Persian Gulf to Secre- 
tary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 20 April, 1901 : F.D.S.P. No. 164, June 1901. 

(15) Tel. Secretary of State for India to Viceroy dated 9 September, and 27 Septem- 
ber, 1901 : F.D.S.P. Nos. 271 and 310, October 1901; Secretary of State for Foreign 
- Affairs to H.M.s Ambassador, Berlin dated 12 September, 1901; F.D.S.P. No. 167, 
March 1902. ۱ 

(16) Lorimer, op. cit, Vol. I, Part Il, p. 1143; Philby, op. cit, p. 239. 

(17) Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 2 March, 
1902: F.D.S.P. No. 342, July ۰ 

(18) Ibn Rashid to Turkish Government dated nil: F.D.S.P. No. 20, October 1902. 

(19) J. A. Saldanha, Precis of Kuwait Affairs (1896-1904), pp. 62-64; H.M.’s 
Consul, Busra to 6 APSE Constantinople dated 31 July, 1902: F.D.S.P. 
No. 27, October, 1902: 
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representatives. But Kemball was sceptical of such an offer having been made 
and felt that the Amir was merely trying to arouse British interest on his 
behalf. (20) Yet it was clear .that Central Arabia was being drawn more and 
more into the vortex of international politics. 

Throughout 1903 Abdul Aziz repeated his initial success in a series of 
encounters with the Rashidi forces. However, his victories contained in their 
matrix the germs of serious danger. For Turkey could not afford to view with 
e the exclusion from Arab politics of her protege, especially by an 

ti-Ottoman dynasty. 

The obvious strategy for the Wahhabis to adopt was to involve England in 
Arabia as a counter-poise to Turkey. Feelers in this direction were soon sent. 
In November, 1903 a Wahhabi agent met Captain Prideaux, the Political Agent 
at Bahrein. (21) The emissary spoke of a ‘nationalistic’ upsurge among the 
Arabs and of their desire to free themselves of Ottoman rule. ` After Abdul 
Aziz had defeated Ibn Rashid, he would try to eject the Turks from E] Hasa. 
In this task he would succeed, for the Arab tribes were tired of Ottoman mis- 
rule. But his success would be lasting only if England undertook to protect 
his littoral from a Turkish invasion. Would the Government undertake such 
an obligation? 

While Prideaux’ returned an evasive answer, the overture was received 
with interest in India. Sir Louis Dane, the Secretary to the Foreign Department, 
ruled out the possibility of protection being given to the Wahhabis. Yet there 
was an obvious need for political contact with Riyadh, since it would be 
inexpedient to let Abdul Aziz regard the British with hostility in case he 
consolidated his power. The territories of Najd included the right flank of the 
Baghdad Railway and an established power there not restrained by treaty 
obligations could prove troublesome. (22) In view of these considerations 
Kemball was consulted on the expediency of a secret mission being sent to 
Riyadh. (23) 

The Resident expressed’ himself against the perdal (24) The despatch 
of a mission could not be kept a secret from Turkey or Hail and would be 
interpreted as an open espousal by England of the Wahhabi cause. Such a 
committal would be premature. No doubt the. Al Saud had somewhat 
established themselves ; but one could not rule out the possibility of the Hail 
Amir staging a come-back. 

The proposal for a mission to Riyadh was not pursued in view of the 
Resident's adviée but we get an impression of increased British interest in 
Central Arabia from a despatch addressed to the Imperial Government on the 


(20) Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department. GOI dated 16 March, 
1903 : F.D.S.P. No. 69, April 1903. 

(21) Political Agent, Bahrein to Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 7 Nov- 
ember, 1903 : F.D.SP. No. 207, June 1904. 

(22) Notes by Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 15 December, 1903 and 
20 February, 1904: F.D.S.P. No. 207/218, June 1904. 

(23) Under-Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI to Resident, Persian Gulf dated 
6 January, 1904 : F.D.S.P. No. 208, June 1904. 

(24) Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 5 
February, 1904: F.D.S.P. No. 202, June 1904 ^ 
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‘question. (25) The’ Amir's overture "was brought to the notice of the India, 
Office and it was pointed out that in the past the Government had maintained 
political contact with the Wahhabis. Relations with Najd had abruptly ceased. 
with the invasion of 1871, and the. consequent rise of the Rashids. However, 
_ developments like the maturing: of trans-Ottoman railway schemes and the 
rising fortune ofthe, Al Saud' made it necessary for the Indian authorities to 
۱ exhibit a more lively interest in the affairs of inner Arabia. 


With the Government of India poised on the brink of; an ‘active Arabian 
‘policy, it would have been surprising if Turkey had ‘not’ betrayed sensitivity 
about her position in the: peninsula.. We get a glimpse into the motivation of 
Ottoman policy in a memorandum on- Arabia by: Talib Bey, an ex-Governor 
of El Hasa. (26) alib Bey's report on Arabia, though exhibiting excessive 
‘Anglophobia, is a remarkable : ‘essay in statesmanship. The Bey bases his 
thesis on the premise that with the projected evelopment óf communications 
in Turkish Arabia, England had become vitally’ interested in the Ottoman 
,territories bordering the Gulf, which commanded one of the highways to India. 
Unless Constantinople adopted a resolute policy the tragedy enacted in Egypt 
would be'repeated in Turkish Arabia and the ‘‘whole.of the regions and 
districts of the Persian Gulf and the Tigris would, pass ünder the protection of 
England, ‘the ;craftiest and. most’ astute (country) of al." (27) As remedial 
 meásures Talib Bey recommended a series of steps, commencing from a more 
active policy towards Kuwait and ending with administrative reforms designed ` 
to give’ the Arabs a greater measure of internal autonomy. He: referred in: 
particular to the riecessity of annulling the engagements which the Arab chiefs 
had contracted. with foreign powers (i.e. England) and of cautioning them 
, against ‘surrendering. their prerogatives without the knowledge of: the papers 
Government. `- 
- Moved by: the sentiments RET in Talib Beys E E 
Constantinople decided to-intervene in the struggle between Abdul Aziz and 
- Ibn Rashid. In May, 1904 the Government of India learnt that troops from 
Baghdad had been directed to the assistance of the Hail Amir. (28). At the 
Bushire Residency apprehensions were aroused concerning the safety ‘of 
Kuwait, the ruler of which principality was known, to be helping the Al Saud. 

It was, however, Abdul Aziz who confronted the supreme crisis of his 
career, for to vanquish the Rashids reinforced by Turkish regulars was a - 
formidable problem. In face of the Turco-Rashidi line-up, the Wahhabis once 
again turned to the’ British ‘Government. The Imam Abdul Rahman wrote to 
the Bushire Residency, protesting against the Turkish invasion and formally 
asking for British protection.. In addition, the Wahhabi leader wrote to Mubarik 
of the Russian offer of protection, which, as he put it. came to his mind in ‘the 


t 





(25) Secret Despatch to Secretary of State for India /No. 69 dated 24 March, 
1904 : F.D.S.P. No. 215, June 1904. i 

(26) Report on Arabia by Talib Bey dated nil: F.D.S.P. No. 215, June 1904. 

(27) Ibid.: 

(28) Tel. Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, of dated 3 M 
1904 : F.D.S.P. No. 329, August 1904. 
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context of the Turkish move. (29) The latter epistle was obviously designed to 
alarm the British. Yet the Foreign Department did not treat it as piece of 
bluff. Apparently afraid that Abdul Aziz would approach Russia for help, it 
requested London to warn the Porte against military intervention in Arabia, (30) 


Developments in Arabia found the Indian authorities involved in a conflict 
of opinion with Sir Nicholas O'Connor, the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople. O'Connor told the Foreign Office that there was no likelihood 
of Sultan Abdul Hamid ‘being prevented from following a course which, it 
could be plausibly argued, was calculated to prevent a disturbance of the status 
quo in Arabia. The Al Saud were actually trying to upset the equilibrium 
which England had undertaken to respect in 1901. If he acted on the Indian 
recommendation, he could legitimately be accused of violating this arrange- 
ment, As for the Imam’s reference to the Russian offer, O'Connor dismissed 
it as a manoeuvre better designed to alienate rather than to encourage support. 
The best line of action would be to, await developments, while maintaining a 
resolute attitude towards the territorial integrity of Kuwait. (31) 

The policy sketched by O'Connor commended itself to the Foreign Office, 
` where it was felt that countenance to Riyadh could even prove dangerous. 
Past experience indicated that the reestablishment of the Wahhabis would lead 
to increasing pressure on the maritime principalities under British protection, 
particularly Kuwait. (32). 

The Government of India contested the arguments advanced by the 
Foreign Office. (33) It was true that England had undertaken to uphold the 
status quo in 1901. But consistently with this undertaking it could be main- 
tained that England would abstain from interference in Najd only as long as 
Turkey also did so. The Government had no concern with Central Arabia. 
But British interests in Eastern Arabia and along the littoral were such that 
Turkish intervention in favour of the Rashids could not be viewed with 
indifference. ` The outcome of the struggle in the interior would necessarily 
affect the maritime Arab principalities in treaty relations with England. The 
understanding of 1901 imposed neutrality equally upon England and Turkey. 

In conclusion, the Indian authorities questioned the Foreign Office analysis 
"of Wahhabi motivations. The reestablishment of the Saudi dynasty would be 
territorial rather than ideological. It would present no difficulty in respect to 
the British sphere of influence. As opposed to this, if Ibn Rashid won through 
Ottoman assistance the situation would become serious. On the analogy of 
1871, it would result in the virtual absorption of Najd by the Turks. Besides, 





' (29) Tel; Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, GO] dated 
16 May, 1904 : F.D.S.P. No. 335, August, 1904. 

(30) Tel. Viceroy to Secretary of State for India dated April: 1904 : F.D.S.P. 
No. 323, August ۰ 

(31) Tel. H.M.'s Ambassador, Constantinople to Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs dated 23 May, 1904: F.D.S.P. No. 368, August 1904. "E 

(32) Tel. Secretary of State for India to Viceroy dated 25 May, 1904; F.D.S P. 
No. 349, August 1904. 

(33) Tel. Viceroy to Secretary of State for India dated 29 May, 1904 : F.D.SP. 
No. 350, August 1904. OM 
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Mubarik's ponen would. be ۷۳ Ei: it would become difficult for ne 
Imperial Goverriment to protect hirn: (34): ۰ 


. The Foreign Office was led by | ladian i insistence to ínatruct Oo Conhor to ` 


idda a remonstrarice‘fo the Porte on the lines suggested by the. Government ۱ 
of India. However, Turkey had. already despatched troops to assist Ibn 
Rashid; Orr 15 July; 1904 the Wahhabis confronted. the Turco-Rashidi force 
at Bukairiyah in ‘Qasim. The fighting which followed was a confused affair 
but ultimately the Al Saud emerged triumphant of the conflict, (35) | ˆ 


^. The reverse at Bukairiyah convinced the Ottoman Government that it was, 
essential to ‘come to terms with Riyadh if at all any influence was to be ' 


1 


retained in ‘the peninsula. (26) Statesmanship also. demanded' a conciliatory 


attitúde om the part of Abdul ‘Aziz. No. doubt he, had won the first-round : 
but unless: assured of British support, which ‘was, not forthcoming, he could. 


. not challenge. Ottoman. power. In fact; eyen before the Turkish feelers, the 


Al Saud had been. attempting to approach Constantinople with professions of 
loyalty for Abdul Hamid. (37) Both ‘parties were thus inclined towards a 
compromise and a meeting was arranged at Safwan between Abdul Rahman 
‘and a senior Ottoman official to negotiate a settlement, 

At the Safwan meetíng.the Turks: agreed ‘to Najd being feed of all inter- - 
ference on the part. of Ibn Rashid, Abdul, Aziz AF Saud was to, be appointed 
Goverrior there after accepting Ottoman suzerainty.- The province of Qasitn 
was made into a: buffer State ‘between ‘Hail and’ eta garrisoned and 
administered by Turkey. (28) " The arrangement: amounted to” à recogrütion 
by E of the reestablishment of the وا‎ in their former territory. 


a 


1 Pon a : i ۱ | [To be Continued 
n RAVINDER KUMAR 
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Sa a a ee ee ee CE CÉ 
(34) Ibid, JU CP CE. s ae L^ " 
(35) Lorimer, op. cit, Vol. 1, Part IL, pp.. 1147-49; Philby, op. cit., pp. 245-47, ۰ 
(36) HM's Consul, Busra to H.M.'& Ambassador, Constantinople: dated 18 Febroary, 

1905 : F.D.S.P. No. 175, July 1905. |! , + 
(37) و16‎ Charge: d'Affaires, . Constantinople. tp pum for ordei ‘Affairs: 

dated 8 November,, 1904 : F.D.S.P. No. 1126, February 1905. P 
(38) Memorandum ‘ûf Safwan Meeting ‘by. Political Agent, ی‎ dated 28 F ebrüafy; 

1905 : F.D.S.P. No. 181,'July: 1905. aes dE Aid 
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Word Carmichael in Bengal 
— “Proposal for his Recall, 





HE half remembered things which seem to have occurred ‘only yesterday" 

have sometimes a more compelling association in our minds than the | 
familiar or the unknown. They demand our attentoin in a special manner, 
and we are not fully satisfied unless we can share our feelings in the discovery 
of half forgotton events with our fellow workers who are interested in the 
attempt to find out the truth from the old records that lie hidden in the reddish 
and worn-out papers in the archives. 

The purpose of this article is to bring to public an embarrassing situation 
with which Lord -Carmichael (1) was confronted in 1916 when his term of 
office as the Governor of the Presidency of Bengal was coming to an end. 
Lord Carmichael, it may be remembered, was the first Governor of Bengal 
after Warren Hastings who had held this office for two years, i.e., 1772-1774. 

, Since 1774 by the operation of North's Regulating Act the office of the 
Governor of Bengal was replaced by that of the Governor-General of India 

Sand though the Charter Act of 1853 made provision for a Lieutenant-governor- 
ship in Bengal, there was no Governor of Bengal till 1912, when on the annul- 
ment of the Curzonian partition of Bengal in I9II, a governorship was again 
restored to the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 

Lord Carmichael was a Liberal of the Victorian era, who as a chip of 
the old block was elected. as a member of the British Parliament from the 
Midlothian constituency in succession to Gladstone. Though not wedded to 
the principle of Walpole of letting the sleeping dogs lie, Carmichael usually 
tried to avoid unnecessary fuss in dealing with the nationalist elements in 
Bengal. His experience in Australia, as Governor of Victoria and also in India 
as Governor of Madras previous to his appointment in Bengal was of con- 
siderable help to him in managing the affairs of Bengal when the revolutionary 
party in the province not merely created difficulties for the authorities by 
their activities in different parts of the presidency but attempted to overthrow 
the British. power in India with the help of arms imported from abroad, parti- 
cularly from Germany. 

The Government of India were in a fix as to how to deal'with the situa- 
tion in Bengal. (2) The Home Member at the time was Sir Reginald Craddock 
whom Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, later described as an able 
administrator and a loyal colleague but very “‘sun-baked"’ and reactionary in 


(1) Governor of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, April 1912 to March 
~ 1917. ` N ۱ 
(2) Home—Poll. A.—Progs.—May 1916, No. 172. 
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his ideas. (3) Carddock considered that the situation in Bengal could not be 
cleared up without a period of violent unrest intervening and that strong 
military forces had to be made available to the authorities in the province and 
there should be a strong Governor to carry through such a policy. But in the 
circumstances prevalent in Bengal little could be done by Government of 
India. The Government'of India could only support the Government of 
Bengal when they sought help from the centre. But obviously, Bengal could 
not be governed from Delhi or Simla. If the existing personnel could not be 
relied upon, the only alternatives, he suggested, were-to replace that personnel, 
or to wait until it was changed in the ordinary course. 

Lord Hardinge, the, Viceroy and Governor-General, agreed with the view 
of Sir Reginald that the atmosphere created by the Government of Bengal 
fostered indiscipline and conveyed the impression that the Government was 
not really in earnest. Hardinge, therefore, was of the opinion that there 
might be some hope of restoring normal situation in Bengal when there was 
a new Governor in the place of Lord Carmichael and when Mr, Lyon, (4) the 
Education Member of the Government of Bengal, had retired. This gave a 
handle to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Beachamp Duff, (5) who bluntly stated 
that instead of waiting for one year for the retirement of Lord Carmichael in 
the normal course, the constitutional means at the disposal of Government 
of India should be employed immediately to secure a change of Governor, 

It was however considered that though the advice of the Commander- 
n-Chief was a 'counsel of perfection' neither Lord Hardinge in the closing 
days of his term of office as Governor-General, nor Lord Chelmsford in the 
opening months of his, would be prepared to take up such an attitude as to 
press the Home Government to obtain the assent of the King to recall Lord 
Carmichael and the removal of ‘Mr. Lyon. The removal of a Governor, it 
was pointed out, differed a great deal from the removal of a military com- 
mander who did not enjoy complete confidence. For in the latter case there 
was, in the first place, protection under military discipline ; and secondly, 
such action was usually supported by popular approval. In the case of a 
Governor, however, removal was plausible in deference to a popular clamour 
for such action. But it was quite a different matter to remove a Governor in 
the E of public opinion. Lord Carmichael by his shrewdness and address 
‘and by his approach to the problems in Bengal had won for himself respect 
and personal popularity not only among the Bengalees but also among the 
European commercial community of Calcutta, and such action by the Viceroy 
and the Government of India would raise an agitation the like of which had 
not been seen during the.period of the administration of Lord Hardinge as 
Governor-General. 

Lord Hardinge considered that the attitude of Lord Carmichael was to 
let things drift and that though he seemed ‘to regard the situation in Bengal 
as regrettable, he was not the least perturbed by it. But the Governor-General 





(3) Hardinge, "My Indian Years, 1910.1916" p. 63; John Murray, London;- 
1948. d 

(4) Percy Comyn Lyon, Member of the Executive Council, Bengal, 1912-1917. 

(5) Commander-in-Chief in India, March 1914 to September 1916. ` 
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` was not in favour of deciding a question of major policy involving the recall 
of the Governor of a presidency during the few days that remained of his 
office and was of the opinion that the matter should be placed before Lord 
Chelmsford soon after his arrival at Delhi and before he visited Calcutta so 
that he might have an opportunity of discussing the situation with Lord 
Carmichael with full knowledge. 

Lord Chelmsford, who succeeded Lord Hardinge as Governor-General in 
April 1916, took up the consideration of the situation in Bengal immediately 
on his assumption of office. Even as the Viceroy-designate he had long 
discussion in the matter with the Secretary of State.(6) in London arid on his 
arrival in India he went to Calcutta and had a long interview with Lord Carmi- 
chael on the action taken by the Government of Bengal since the Defence of 
India Act was passed in 1915 and the measures they proposed to take with 
a view to stopping political crime at its source. Though the note submitted 
by Lord Carmichael in this connection was not considered fully satisfactory 
by the Government of India, it showed, according to the new Governor- 
General, a very distinct advance on the part of the Government of Bengal 
in dealing with political crime and an intention to deal seriously and drasti- 
cally with the question. . 

The proposal for the recall of Lord Carmichael was thus shelved. But . 
within a few weeks, exception was taken to two incidents in which this good- 
natured Governor of Bengal was directly concerned. In August 1916 the 
Viceroy received a letter from the Secretary of Stat saying that information had 
reached him in England that after the Government of Madras had required 
security for Mrs. Besant's paper, (7) she had been received by the Governor 
of Bengal at the Government House in Calcutta. The Secretary of State took 
strong exception to this as it showed a considerable divergence of policy and 
the lack of sufficient interchange of views between different authorities in — 
India. The other incident related to a letter given to the British Ambassador 
in lapan by Lord Carmichael introducing Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, as he 
then was, (8) who with a small party was on a travelling tour to Japan. It 
seems unfortunate, said the Secretary of State, that Carmichael should have 
given an introduction to a party about whose purpose and conduct the 
Government of India were so doubtful that they felt it necessary to send a 
warning telegram to the Ambassador, (9) - 

As regards the reception to Mrs. Besant, the Government of India at the 
beginning had some diffculty in having any authentic record. Neither did 
the "Statesman'' which was examined contain any information on the subject. 
But Mrs. Besant's own paper, the “New India" had published an account 
of the interview which took place on 2 June 1916. This was also corroborated 
` by the “Englishman” of Calcutta. The Government of India were ultimately 
satished that Mrs. Besant was received at Government House, Bengal. The 
Madras Government order about the security from the "New India" was dated 


,, (6) The Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberlain. ۲ 

`” (7) The “New India". EE 
_ (8) This was before the renunciation of his Knighthood. f i 

" (8) Home : Poll. Progs. ,—Deposit—Dec. 1916, No. 22. ۱ 
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22 May 1916; it was served on Mrs, Besant on 25 May pue while Lord 
Carmichael gave her an interview on 2 June 1916. 

It may be mentioned here that the Government of India in 1916 had great 
fear about the activities of Mrs. Besant. Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, 
in his memoirs entitled. My Indian Years, 1910-1916" has recorded that her 
. conduct on occasions had been "frankly seditious" and he was always care- 
ful.to ignore her. The position became a bit delicate when Mrs. Besant was . 
present on invitation at the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
Benaras Hindu University in February 1916. When the Maharaja of Benaras 
apologized to the Viceroy for the presence of Mrs. Besant at the function, 
Lord Hardinge merely sajd, "Who is Mrs. Besant?' , as if he knew nothing 
about her ; and at the reception the Viceroy shook hands with her in a mood 
of indifference without giving her any importance at all. (l0) The Govern- 
ment of [ndia felt annoyed when thé Governor of Bengal received her with 
honour at a time when she was actually accused of ‘‘seditious activities”. 

As regards the visit of Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore and party to Japan, 
information was gathered by the Government of India “from the British 
Ambassador at Tokyo that Tagore arrived there with his party on 8 June 1916 
with a personal letter of introduction from Lord Carmichael. lt appeared to 
the Government of India that Tagore only was introduced. The Government 
was agitated because Tagore’s party contained besides his Bengalee student 
Mukul, two Englishmen, viz., W.W. Pearson and C.F, Andrews. It was to 
Andrews that Government objected on the ground that he was a "sentimental 
agitator . 

Though the action of Lord Carmichael in connection with hes two 
incidents was considered to be indiscreet and aroused feelings in high 
quarters, the question of recalling the Governor was not taken up seriously, 
partly because of the practical difficulties involved and partly because of the 
fact that Carmichael's term of office normally came to an end early in ۰ 
Lord Carmichael relinquished office and left India in March 1917. 

Thus was averted a constitutional crisis of the first magnitude in the 
history of the British Government in India in the first quarter of this century. 
There is, however, no mention of the attitude and incidents narrated above 
in the book on Lord Carmichael edited by his wife. (11) 


ra 


SUKUMAR BHATTACHARYA. 


(10) Hardinge, “My Indian Years, 1910-1916", p. 138. 
(11) "Lord Carmichael of Skirling", A memoir prepared by his wife aos Car- 
michael, 1929. 
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` Gnde-British Racial Antipathy During 
Che Morley-Minto. Gra. 


HE racial hatred of the Europeans towards the people of India became 

more prominent during the days of the Bande-Mataram. ‘The Partition 
of Bengal, followed by the nation-wide agitation, widened the gulf between 
the rulers and the ruled on a more permanent plane. But beneath the surface 
of political differences it was the deep-rooted racial antipathy between the 
Europeans and the Indians which was causing irreparable damage to the 
British Empire. Lord Curzon, in his time and by his works, greatly roused 
the Indian mind against the British Rule ; but among all his contemporaries 
in India, it was he who fully realised the damage that the European racialism 
did to the Raj, Courageously and persistently he tried to mend the ways of 
his country men in better direction, but with all that he did, his was a signal 
failure on this front. l 

The relation between the communities was seen to be rapidly deteriorat- 
ing at the opening of the Morley-Minto era. Lord Minto does not seem to 
have possessed as aggressive an attitude towards the problem of European 
racialism as did Curzon ; but realised the harm which racialism did to the 
cause of the Empire. Jobn Morley, the Secretary of State, continued to 
remind the Viceroy about the latter's duty over the problem. Morley 
gathered sufficient information regarding the racial question from several 
responsible persons who were in India or who visited India during that time. 
Ampthill told him that the rough and insolent ways of the English,—especially 
of the officers of the Army—to Indians were often painful to see, as they 
were painful to hear. The use of rough language and pretty free use of whips 
and sticks, and brutalities- of that sort, were all brought to the knowledge 
of the Secretary of State. “I do not expect them to behave like dancing 
masters", said Morley, "but I wish Lord Kitchener or somebody else would 
drive into their heads how caddish and cowardly are’ such bad manners: not 
to put it any higher." (1) The Prince of Wales on his return from the Indian 
tour had a long conversation with Morley on 10th May, 1906, in which he 
gave an interesting account of his impressions in India: His keyword was 
that the English should get on better, if the administrators showed ‘wider 
sympathy’. He spoke about the ungracious bearing of Europeans to Natives ; 
it was not the same as that of superiors to inferiors in England ; it was much 
worse, English men rarely returned salutations, etc. On hearing such accounts 
from the Prince, Morley felt that.it might do infinite good if the Viceroy made 
it known to his people that he thought such things as miechievous. And 


(1) Morley Papers, Morley to Minto, Vol. I, 8 March 1906. : 
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Kitchener might drop a hint of the same sort. “Jt may seem a trivial business, 
but I have read ‘history enough to know what harm may come of bad 
manners", wrote Morley. (2) 7 ۱ 

As to the bad' manners as applied to dealings with the Indians, Minto 
hastened to agree: “It does exist, and to me it is galling to see a symptom 
of it, and if galling to me how much more so to them". (3) But Minto felt 
from his recollection of old times that things were better than they used to 
be. He had memories of bad dinners in Afghanistan, and young Neville 
Chamberlain's commonplace request to Sir Fred, Roberts—‘*Please Sir,’ can 
I beat the cook?" "—a ceremony at once approved and summarily performed ; 
and Minto doubted if a Head-Quarters Staff would beat their cook in his days! 
But still he admitted that relations between master and servant were not what 
they ought to have been ; the mode of speaking to native servants or to natives - 
generally was often harsh, though (so it appeared to Minto) there were 
marked exceptions of real friendship between master and servant, whilst ‘the 
affection between British officers and native troops is, | hope, as strong as 
ever. On the whole, Minto was not prepared to look at racialism with 
concern and anxiety. To him: 


"there is a great gulf between the races. We ourselves are insular 
and overbearing in many ways, though we have qualities which have 
made us the best of colonists ; and though much of the inner history of 
our conquests and colonization may be lamentable, it is not so bad as 
that of other nations—nothing, for instance, could be more barbarous 
and horrible than the story of the subjection of the Red Indians of the 
“West’ by the advancing civilisation of the United States, a story which 
- still continues bad even in the present day,—and here in India we have 
not entirely ourselves to blame for the existence of the gulf, for we are 
confronted by that great wall which caste and the seclusion of women 
have built up against us.” (4) ? 


Rather, the Viceroy made a superificial study of the underlying causes 
that led to racial antipathy. To him, the Englishmen could not come more 
into touch with the people they lived amongst, and therefore, could not 
develop the necessary sympathy. The want of permanent residence of the 
British population was responsible for this. It was a feeting population, 
always looking ultimately to home ; its permanent interests and affections were 
not in India. To Minto, there was a feeling of sadness about it all, and he 
was afraid, better means of communication were daily increasing the number 
of people who ran home on leave and similarly decreasing the permanency of 
English concerns in India. 1 

This kind of analysis missed the real mark. It was not the lack of contact 
which caused the bitterness, but the overbearing aspect of whatever little 
contact there was which was responsible for it. Minto's arguments did not 
convince Morley. His informations always pointed to deeper causes of the 

(2) Ibid, ۱1 May 1906. 


- (3) Morley Papere, Minto to n Vol H, 28 May 1906. s * 
(4) Ibid. ; 
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evil. In November 1906, the Duke of Connaught.met Morley after a visit to 


India and told the same old story—of the stiff, ungenial, and ultra-official 
manners of the English people towards the people of India. .Morely felt it a 
horrible pity, and it was painful that even the Viceroy had little power to 
teach his own men ‘better manners and more sense.’ (5) However much did 
the Viccroy try to minimise the gravity of the situation, it was increasingly 
becoming more difficult to take a light view of the problem. In the middle 


of 1907, some prominent Indian leaders like Malabari told Dunlop Smith to 


bring it to Minto that the chief reason of the unrest in India was ‘the treatment 
of educated Natives by Englishmen’. They proceeded to warn that the 


` educated Indian would no longer stand it, and that even soldiers were better 


behaved im this respect than civilians. (6) And were the ladies worse than the 
men? An informant told the Secretary of State by way of sample case, what 
he heard’ of the talk of some Anglo-Indian ladies staying in a hotel at a 


'watering-place—their talk with one another day after day. ‘Silly, arrogant, 


odious, whenever a Native was mentioned”, exclaimed John Morley. “Such 
things give me a rather friendly feeling for Ajit Singh." (7) The so-called 
story of the behaviour of the Englishman to the Indian in the railway carriage 
was making his ‘blood boil’. “I wish I knew which of the divisions of the 


: European Community has worst feeling and worst manners towards Indians? 


» 


Officials, traders, soldiers, artisans?’ he asked in resentment. (8) 

Minto, in course of time, had to change his mind. The evil effects of 
racialism could not be long neglected and the light-hearted treatment of the 
whole thing by the Viceroy could no longer be tenable. By middle of 1908, 
Minto admitted before Morley that “‘the atmosphere of every-day life is 
electrically charged and that racial antipathies have been dangerously 
inflamed.” (9) But in his analysis of the matter, racialism seemed to emanate 
mostly from the Indian side. No doubt, by the above time the Indians had 
started a process of retaliation. At a place near Poona,’ a mob attacked a 
mission house which drew the immediate attention of the Viceroy. On the 
other hand retaliation from the British side was more meaningful. In the last 
week of July 1908 there occurred a terrible tragedy at Jutogh, the military 
cantonment about two miles from Simla. A European nurse, looking after 
the child ‘of an officer in the Mountain Battery there was murdered by his 
Mahommedan servant at about 12 o'clock at night. The officer and his wife 
were out at the time and the servant having first chained up the doors of the 
other servants’ quarters procured his master’s gun and shot the girl who died 
in about an hour and a half. This episode was not due to the racialism of 
the Mahommedan against the Englishman. It was believed that the servant 
was in love with her. She was a pretty girl and had only lately come out 
from England and was very popular at the station. Since the murder was 
due to purely personal reasons, the matter shauld have rested only with law. 


(5) Morley Papers, Morley to Minto, Vol. I, 9 November 1906. 
(6) Morley Papers, Vide Minto to Morley, Vol. VI, 24 July 1907. 
(7) Morley Papers, Morley to Minto, Vol. ll, 5 December 1907. 
(8) Ibid: 

(9) Morley Papers, Minto to Morley, Vol. XI, 5 August 1908. 
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But the European feeling was roused; and there came the terrible sequel. 
Just before the funeral, a young English Corporal of the Battery, with an 
excellent character, took his rifle and shot and killed the first native he met. 
The first native who thus.fell a victim had himself belonged to the Battery 
for twenty years and was much liked. The meaning of such an occurrence was 
clear to the Viceroy. - As far as | know there is no reason for the soldier's 
action except that a white women had been killed—and he wanted conse- 
quently to have the blood of the other race", he said. (10) 

The -unhappy incident was not supposed to end here. Action and 
reaction in a chained process were bound to follow. The native servant who 
killed that poor girl was tried and sentenced to death. The English soldier 
who shot the native on the day of the funeral awaited trial before a Jury at 
Lahore. The Viceroy was more sorry for the white soldier than for the 
Indian, for the former had an excellent character and that he was ‘simply 
carried away by this terrible ingrained race feeling.” The universal opinion 
became that a Jury would not convict him and that he would ‘get off on a 
plea of insanity.’ Minto himself could feel that ‘f the native is hanged and 
the European is not it is impossible to foresee the cnsequences." But even 
knowing this, he pleaded inability to do much in the right direction. The 
soldier was to be tried by a Chief Court with which the Viceroy had no power to 
interfere. The only thing he could do was “to insist on the Crown for a really 
good man to conduct the prosecution, and that much Minto wanted to do. (11) 

As the time advanced without any sign of change in the European 
attitude towards Indians, a voice was raised against racialism from an 
unexpected quarter. Annie Besant issued a public Appeal to the Government 
and to the Europeans, to the one to check, and to the other’to abstain from, 
insults to Indians. The Appeal ran: 


"Your Excellency, your Indian and English children are bruising each 
other's hearts to the death and wrecking the future. You have introduced 
reforms in politics. Oh raise your powerful voice to check the hatred that 
divides heart from heart, community from community. Speak strongly, as 
you alone can do, to these lower English who are destroying your work and 
undermining the Empire. Bid your officials everywhere to guard your Indian 
children, and to shield them from outrage form wrong. ' (12) 


Annie Besant claimed that her intimate personal association with Indians 
for several years had enabled her to gauge their feelings as very few English 
people could do, and she knew the bitterness which lay 'hidden in many a 
noble Indian heart, and which caused the lamentable abstinence from really 
active co-operation with the Government in the discovery of outrage. As she 
understood it, educated India—with the exception of a few extremists— 
heartily desired the continuance of British suzerainty, but it also resented 
being treated as an inferior. 





(10) ۰ 

(11) Ibid, 2 September 1908. 

(12) Vide Minto Correspondence, 1910, Vol. I, Annie Besant to Colonel Pinhey, 
26 March 1910, Enclosure, Proof from Theosophical Society. 
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For her Appeal, she received many passionate letters of gratitude, and 
thanks even froni some English Principals of Colleges. But the Appeal 
shocked the, Europeans in general who saw init a deliberate attempt to 
encourage racial antipathy between the races by pointing out to its actual 
existence as well as to its consequent evils. “Ip never struck me that any 
human being would accuse me of trying to set the two races against each 
other!" said Annie Besant. But this was done. She was condemned by the 
Lieutenant Governor of the U.P. through the Commissioner. She was told 
by her Benares friends that the Lieutenant Governor threatened to take means 
to make the Indian Princes who were the patrons of her College dissociate 
themselves from the Appeal. Consequently, she received a letter of strong 
remonstrance from His Highness the Maharaja of Benares. All the Court of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir talked of a similar letter 
from the same great nobleman’ to His Highness of Kashmir seeking to move 
him against her, since the Kashmir ruler was her greatest subscriber. Annie 

_ Besant complained to Minto: “I am very sorry my appeal made such an 
unexpected stir, and | do not at all mind Sir John Hewett being so rough to 
me. But | am anxious about the College. His use of the Maharaja of 
Benares to stir the Ruling Chiefs who help us into action against me is, Í 
think, a little unfair, and will cause resentment.” (13) 

Lord Minto disapproved of Annie Besant's Appeal. “I would not have 
issued it had I thought for a moment that you would have disapproved. I am 
very sorry ', she wrote to the Viceroy. (14) The officials interpreted her Appeal 
as the most mischievous document. The Appeal had emanated from no 
ordinary journalist, not from a person of no consequence or position. It was 
said that she wielded an extra-ordinary influence on, at least, one section of 
Hindus, and everything appearing in her name, on the subject of racial 
distinction, was bound to carry weight with others also. She had tried to show 
-to the public the shortcomings of the ruling classes and in doing this she had 
tried to influence the Indian mind against the justice of British administrators. 
"The worst portion of her appeal is in the paragraph wherein she appeals 
to the emotional feelings of Indians, by showing that precepts of ancient 
Indian administrators and sages might be copied by the present rulers. It 
strikes me that wittingly or unwittingly her thoughts have a faint resemblance 
to certain mischievous teachings of the Gita", so explained the Indian 
Collector of Ghazipur to his English superior. (15) 

Annie Besant's letter went out with all the authority that attached to her 
name as President of the Central Hindu College at Benares. The letter was 
given a place in the College Magazine, which described itself as “A Journal 
for Hindu Youths” and which had a wide circulation among the institutions 
of India. It professes to be gospel truth", reported A. Venis, the Principal 
of the Queen's College, Benares, to H.V. Lovet, the Commissioner, "and, as 
such it will be devoured by thousands of young Indians. It will certainly 


~ 





wn 


(13) Minto Correspondence, 1910, Vol. I, No. 81a, Annie Besant to Minto, 
13 March 1910. -This letter was written from Adyar, Madras. 
^ (14) Ibid, No. 71a, Annie Besant to Minto, 28 February 1910. 
` (15) Minto Correspondence, 1910, Vol. I, Rama Sankar to Lovett, 22 February 1910. 
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foment a hatred of the English race and our dominion. Indeed, her letter 
seems to my mind to mark the parting of the ways. Let it now unchallenged 
pass into our schools and colleges, and it must work incalculable harm to all 
good discipline." (16) In her speeches, Annie Besant always held up the ideal 
of what she described as a free India. It was found that this doctrine did not 
do good to her students. Sir John Hewett, the Lieutenant Govertior of the 
U.P., became personally very much afraid of her guild of the "Sons of India”. 
The Viceroy, on his part, believed Mrs. Besant to be perfectly loyal in her 
intentions ; but it appeared to him that as a warm-hearted enthusiast she 
had been entirely carried away by the reports that reached her of the bad 
behaviour of the Europeans towards the Indians. Holding the views that there 
were faults on both sides, Minto nevertheless said: “I confess the tales that 
sometimes reach me, and which I believe are perfectly well founded, almost 
justify the unreasonable indignation of Mrs. Besant.” (17) 

The activities and schemes of Annie Besant demanded serious considera- 
tion of the Viceroy. Certain of her ideas appeared as excellent, but what 
as to perpetuating such ideas after she ceased to direct? Annie Besant was 
looking far ahead of her time while advocating her ideas about good relations 
between the communities, but Minto could not afford to look too fat ahead, 
thinking at the same time that this could not justify him in throwing cold 
water on her proposals. She had absolutely hit the right nail on the head, 
viz., that the history of the coming years must depend on „how the rising 
generations could be steered. Annie Besant's article 'Ourselves'—in the first 
number of the ‘Sons of India’ appealed to the Viceroy greatly ; "nothing could 
be truer’, he said. (18) But everything having been realised, no sincere 
attempt was made by the Government to promote her cause or encourage her 
mission in establishing cordiality and good-feeling among the rulers and the 
ruled. : 

If the Appeal of Annie Besant fell into deaf ears among her own commu- 
nity in India, the Indians on their part, while rallying round ber, resented 
the European attitude greater still, The Europeans continued to suspect her 
works as encouraging racial bitterness. She tried to defend herself. “I am 
very grateful to the great Indian patriot, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, for most 
kindly help, and to the Leader of Allahabad and the Advocate of Lucknow, 
for their courageous and temperate defence of my position and their testimony 
to the work done by me in drawing the English and Indians together", argued 
Annie Besant in the closing months of Minto's viceroyalty. (19) 

She alone could not have eradicated the evils of racialism. Where 
Curzon's power had failed earlier, Annie Besant's persuasion could not 
succeed. Racial antipathy continued. l 


M. N. DAS 


(16) Minto Letters & Telegrams, 1910, Vol. 1, No. 71, Venis to Lovet, 21 February 
1910. 
(17) Ibid, No. 46, Minto to Hewett, 22 February 1910. 
(18) Ibid, 1908, Vol. II, No. 179, Minto to Arthur Lawley, 21 December 1908. 
(19) Minto Correspondence, 1910, Vol. I, No. 96, Annie Besant to Col. Pinhey, 
26 March 1910. 
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A Note on Sir John Lawrence ۷ the 


Jucome Tax. 


TUDY of the career of John Lawrence may suggest that he was not the 
granite, monolithic personality of his towering reputation. Far from 
dominating those around him, his policies were often a reflection of more 
vigorous minds and sometimes compromise under pressure. One example of 
this may be found in his difficulties with the income tax during his viceroyalty. 
It is admittedly.a small indication of a character which can be done justice 
only. in full- biographical context, yet one which is significant in view of the 
masterful figure presented in the standard lives. Although not within the scope 
of this note, other issues of his Punjab period (1849-57) as well as other issues 
of the viceroyalty could be developed: to illustrate the same point. (|) It is 
important to emphasize that the purpose here is not to examine the income 
tax, but rather to catch a glimpse of the Viceroy's personality. 


When James Wilson introduced an income tax to India in. 1860, it was to 
restore finances after the Mutiny. Lawrence soon after becoming viceroy had 
to decide whether the tax should be retained or discarded. It bad been origi- 
nally proposed as a temporary measure ; at thia point, 1865, the majority of 
the council were against keeping it. Charles Trevelyan, the finance member, 
therefore proposed the repeal of the income tax and the substitution of export 
duties. Accordingly the income tax was allowed to lapse, but the substitute 
export taxes were disalowed by the home government. There followed a 
license tax levied in 1867, and a certificate tax of the following year which 
were in effect income taxes in everything but name. Subjecting the trading 
and professional classes to a moderate duty, the license tax aroused a spate of 
violent opposition. A protest meeting held in the Town Hall, Calcutta, was 
said to have made enough noise to be heard in Government House. The 
trading and professional classes of the City petitioned the Secretary of State, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, to revoke it on the grounds that the classifications of 
the schedule were not fair. Northcote upheld the action of the Government 
but suggested that there was inequity in the administration. An attempt was 
made to remedy this by the Certificate Act which revised the schedule and 


raised the minimum taxable income. (2) 


(1) For instance, the Afghan treaties of Punjab days or the land tenure issue in 
Oude during the viceroyalty. Standard lives are : Sir Charles Aitchison, "Lord Lawrence" 
(Oxford, 1892), Rulers of India series; R. Bosworth Smith, "Life of Lord Lawrence" 
(London, 1883), 2 vols.; Sir Richard Temple, "Lord Lawrence" (London, 1889). 

(2) Dharm Pal, “The Administration of Sir John Lawrence in India" (1864-1869) 
(Simla, 1952), pp. 67-70; "Cam; Hist. India", VI, p. 317. 
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In March, 1864, Charles Trevelyan had written to Sir Charles Wood, the 
Secretary of State : 

As regards 1864—5, I cannot speak with any certainty because the esti- 

. mates have not all been reéeived, and those that have been received 

have not all been put together—but, supported, as 1 am, by Lawrence, 
and relying upon the steady increase in the staple branches of the 
Revenue, I hope to be able to meet every liability (including any amount 
of Public Works which can be executed without disorganizing society) 
and to have in-reserve the means of meeting the expiration of the Income 
Tax in 1865. (3) 
On June 3rd, John Lawrence began a minute recommending reduction in the 
military establishment— 'On the Ist of August 1865 the five years, beyond 
which the Income Tax cannot be continued without a breach of faith to the 
public, will expire. . . ." (4) The next month he was writing to Wood of 
Trevelyan, “We are very ee friends ; indeed I am, I believe on very friendly 
terms with all the councillors. Trevelyan is earnest and hardworking, but he 
does not carry the other councillors with hir." (5) The fact seems to have 
been that the majority of the councillors were with Trevelyan in wanting to 
abolish the income tax, although Lawrence would have- liked to retain it. 
Lawrence knew there would likely be a deficit were the income tax abandoned. 
Among other things, a cyclone in 1864 had resulted in thousands losing their. 
lives in the districts bordering on Hugli, making the need for extraordinary 
“funds apparent. (6) 

On April 5, 1865, the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce called a meeting to 
discuss the taxation of exports proposed by: the Government. It seemed to 
the business community that import tariffs would be more just, though such 
. measures were not seriously suggested. It was taken for granted that Lancashire 
and London would not see the justice in taxing their goods because manu- 
factured items in India were heavily taxed. The Chamber observed that in 
the estimate for home charges for. 1865-66 three-quarters of a million. were 
allowed for the construction of vessels not yet laid down. The Secretary of 
State would, of course, draw this money and keep it in his treasury. They 
hoped that he would listen to the thrifty advice of Sir John Lawrence and 
avoid the temptation of dipping into. a full till. (7) 

Two days after the Chamber of Commerce meeting, a new financial . 
member, William Massey, having succeeded Trevelyan, wrote to Wood, "Now 
as to Income Tax and Salt Duty I agree with the Viceroy that the latter ought 
not to be increased without urgent need ; and to increase it at the moment 
when the income tax was dropped as Trevelyan proposed would have been. 
to shift a portion of the burden of which the rich were relieved, to the shoulders 


of the poor." He thought the continuance of the income tax would have 





(3) Chares Trevelyan to Charles Wood, Mar. 2, 1864. The Wood papers are in 
the India Office Library, Commonwealth Relations Office, London. 

(4) Minute dated June 3, 1864. Wood papers. 

(5) John Lawrence to Sir Charles Wood, Calcutta, July 6, 1864. 

(6) J. L. to Wood, Dec. 4, 1864. 

(7) "The Englishman" (Calcutta), April 5, 1865. 
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. been a breach of faith ; still, according to Massey, the Governor General main- 
tained that there had been no actual pledge to drop the income tax. (8) 

In a long letter of adverse criticism of the budget published by The 
Englishman, a correspondent signing himself ‘‘Fannings’’ concluded, “*. . . The 
export duties are unsound, partial, oppressive, and in the highest degree 
irritating and injurious, and should not be allowed to remain in force for an 
hour.” (9) The Calcutta correspondent of The Times reported: ‘Unless Sim 
John Lawrence's Government shows great wisdom, not only the re-imposition, 
but the re-assessment of the income-tax will raise a cry all over India. 
Unless, with the continuance of the tax, some relief is given to officials with 
salaries under a thousand a year—especially to regimental and medical officers 
—the present discontent will be grievously increased." (10) On May 8, 1865, 
London readers were told that the telegraphic announcement of the Indian 
budget would arouse free traders in England who were interested in the 
"articles taxed by the intended export duties. (11) In the face of a deficiency 
and an expiring tax yielding £1,200,000, Trevelyan had had to renew the tax 
or find another source of revenue. The choice as he saw it was income tax 
or free trade, but not both. In 1842 Peel faced with a similar situation, had 
reduced the tariff and imposed an income tax. Trevelyan, however, reversed 
classical Victorian fiscal policy by letting the income tax drop and proposing 
the introduction. of export duties. A duty of 3 per cent was to be levied on 
jute, wool, tea, and coffee ; and of 2 per cent on hides, sugar, and silk; the 
duty on rice was to be raised by half. (12) . 

When the export duties were not put in effect, no specific substitute 
was provided, and Massey, evidently, was at first willing to trust to the elasti- 
city of the general revenue to make up for the lost revenue. But the necessity 
for augmented funds became pressing. Perhaps Lawrence recalled a tax 
which had been levied on the non-agricultural classes in the Cis-Sutlej Division 
-in 1855. It was called the atrafi tax and was in the nature of a graduated 
license tax. (13) 

This proposal when made by Massey was idt long in getttng a sharp 
public reaction. 

On March 8, 1867, a number of letters appeared in the press protesting 
the license tax. One read: 

Sir,—I came to Calcutta eight years ago, and obtained employment 
at Rs. 25 per month, and during the existence of the Income Tax, my 
salary rose to Rs. 50; this month | attain to Rs, 75. From the fore- 
going, you will see I have not yet realized the amount of my passage 
hence £17-10, nor am I likely to do so, as | shall now fall snide? 
Mr. Massey's last IDEA (14) 





(8) Wiliam Massey to Wood, Calcutta, April 7, 1865 

(9) The Englishman (Calcutta), April 10, 1865. 

(10) "The Times" (London), April 22, 1865, 

(11) Ibid., May 8, 1865. 

(12) "The Englishman” (Calcutta), May 12, 1865. 

(13) George Campbell, "Memoirs of My Indian Career" (London, 1893), I, p. 190. 
(14) "The Englishman’ (Calcutta), March 8, 1867. 
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Another letter signed "Justitia" complained ; 
` As regards the injustice of the taz, there is no question, for it provides 
for the taxation of the people in such a manner as carefully to exclude 
the rich from finding it-a burden,'while the poor are made to bear its 
weight! This looks very suspicious and unfair. Does Mr. Massey 
think that because the poor are thus burdened, there will be no fear 
of his plans being resisted? The classification of incomes js a perfect 
- farce! Why should men getting incomes of 1,000 be taxed equally with 
men receiving 2,000 per annum, and those receiving 5,000 equally with 
those receiving 10,000? 

Besides, what faith can we have in a Government which thus 
deceives the governed! An Income Tax is called, a License Tax, and 
so the promises of abolishing the former are supposed to have been 
adhered to, and in no way infringed. It is like calling a dog by another 
name, and then hanging it. (15) 

Still another correspondent styling himself "Anti-Humbug'' protested : 
It has all the worst features of: the late Income Tax, without any of 
its redeeming qualities, inasmuch as the favored Civil Servants, (very 
few. of whom draw less than Rs. 10,000 yearly)) are placed in the same 
class as those who are required to pay Rs. 200 for their licenses! Many 
members of that service draw Rs. 50,000 per annum,—as well as those 
attached to the Judicial and other departments of the State,—and yet 
these are to pay no more than Rs. 200! . . . I am of opinion that 
men whose incomes are derived from their salaries alone, should not 
be directly taxed, for the simple reason that their source of income is 
not elastic or expansive. Take an example. A shoemaker is taxed. 
He immediately raises the price of his shoes, and the purchaser has to 
pay the enhanced rate, and so with trades and professions generally. 
In paying the enhanced rate a tax has already been paid; how unjust 
then that he should pay another tax ' also directly. To enforce this tax, 
therefore, would be to tax doubly. (16) 
The British Indian Association, a zamindari pressure group, memorialized 
the Viceroy to question the policy of the license tax. The burden of their 
case was that this method of taxation was calculated to produce dissatisfaction 
and hardship among the poorer classes, while the financial return was not 
likely to be adequate. In addition, the memorialists expressed their regret 
that the tax was proposed to be passed into law without giving the public 
any opportunity of discussing it. Specifically, it was argued that the people 
would be subject to great inconvenience and expense by having to inspect 
the list of classifications, to pay, or to prefer complaint at a distance from 
their homes. Furthermore, the Collector was both classifying officer and ad- 
judicator. This was the rural situation. In the presidency towns, there was 
already a license tax to provide for local expenditure. Surely, the argument 
ran, it was not intended to levy a double tax on urban people. (17) 
(15) Ibid. 
(16) Ibid. 
(17) Ibid., March 11, 1867. 
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John Lawrence's biographer, R. Bosworth Smith, quotes a letter. to Sir 
Stafford Northcote, in which Lawrence mentions the complaint that the License 
Act had been passed with unseemly haste. The Viceroy stated that he tried 
hard to get it published previous to the budget being introduced, but to no 
avail. Lawrence goes on to assert that with the limited influence of the 
Governor General, it was difficult to pull against a councillor. (18) 

The Certificate Tax which followed was little more popular than its pre- 
decessor and was attacked with many of the same arguments. Sir Henry 
Durand, the Military Member, in a minute dated March 13, 1868, summa- 
rized these. In essence his objections were the following: The Certificate 
Tax combined all the worst features of an ill-adjusted income tax with an 
ill-adjusted license tax on trades and professions. It reversed, really the 
policy proclaimed to the public of not making the present tax-payer support 
the cost of reproductive works, or of great and permanent military works, 
intended to endure for a long time. It retarded general progress in India by 
the check given to the free and healthy flow of British capital~with the under- 
mining of confidence in the sound financial status of the Government of India. 
It preferred to burden those already taxed by a widespread and searching 
system of municipal taxation, while it rigorously extracted from the civil and 
military services a percentage on salaries already declared to be reduced to 
the lowest possible limit consistent with efficiency. Finally, the budget trans- 
ferred from military works to irrigation works the assumed unexpended balance 
of the year 1868, £800,000, in order to meet the expenses of the following 
year for reproductive works, leaving the cash balance at the dangerously low 
limit of ten million. (19) 

The Financial Member in the last year of Lawrence's viceroyalty Wa his 
old friend, Richard Temple. Temple makes it clear that Lawrence wanted 
to revive the income tax. ''On relinquishing the Government," he wrote, 
"John Lawrence took a somewhat unfavourable view of the financial pro- 
spect. .. On that account he enjoined me to procure some augmentation 
of the revenue by means of an income-tax ; and this | regarded as his parting 
instruction.” (20) 

In 1873 when Lawrence testified before the House of Commons, he left 
his position in very little doubt. He was asked whether he was aware that 
the income tax had been condémned by an extraordinary concensus of finan- 

_cial authorities in India. Lawrence replied, "Well, Í would hardly say that 
myself. I think there are as many officials in favour of it as against it." He 

went on fo say: 
I do not go so much upon authority as I would go upon experience, 
and judgement, and knowledge of the country ; and, from analysing 
their arguments really; Of course I place this weight in them, that 
`I know it is very unpopular with those that pay the tax; but then 
it simply comes to this, that the majority of those that pay the tax 





(18) Smith, If, p. 517. . 

(19) H. M. Durrand, "Life of Sir Henry Marion Durand” (London, 1883), II, pp. 183- 
85. Minute on a proposed Licence-Tax, March 13, 1868. 

(20) Richard Temple, "Men And Events of My Time in India" (London, 1882), p. 349. 
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do not want to pay any tax, and it is really a question of their pockets. | 

: am not talking now of the three ministers, (21) but of the^people who 
pay the tax ; | think it mainly a question with them of being exempted 
from what they do not like to pay. 

In reply to a later question, his approval is clear: “If they fixed the 
tax at a moderate rate, say at 2 per cent., and did not increase it, and kept 
jt as a source of revenue, and took care to see that it was not abused, and if 
such an arrangement were made whereby there was no excessive extortion, 
the tax would not be so unpopular as'it wab.” (22) Lawrence's opinion was 
supported by Sir John Strachey when he wrote to Bosworth Smith: "The 
hatred which is evinced towards the License Tax or the Income Tax is really 
a strong feeling against any taxation which can affect them." (23) _ 

Why did Lawrence, when he evidently believed in the virtue of the 
income tax, permit it to lapse in' 1865? He did state in an official document 
that to continue the tax would be a breach of faith, but Massey indicates he 
thought this pledge was an erroneous understanding on tbe part of the public ; _ 
in other words, that there was really no pledge. Certainly he did not abandon 
the income tax simply because if he did not, his old friend Charles Trevelyan 
"would have been tempted to look back upon his whole financial administra- 
tion as a failure." (24) Such a basis for decision is incredible. 

The truth seems to be.that Lawrence let the income tax go because 
Trevelyan and the council were too strong for him, and he was. not vigorous 
enough intellectually or’even physically—his health at this time was pro- 


 gressively deteriorating—to oppose them. Furthermore, as a career Indian : 


^ 


civilian without aristocratic connections in Westminster, he had no hope of 
political support at home for an isolated position in Calcutta. Later, with 
a change of financial members and a deficit staring: him in the face, he coun- 
tenanced the half-measures of the license tax and the certificate tax simply 
to avoid the brunt of the storm which he knew would arise from the business 
community, to say nothing of the British services, if an income tax were re- 
imposed. One wonders if Bentinck or Dalhousie, given similar conviction on 
some particular issue, would have trimmed their sails. At any rate, Lawrence's 
backing and filing in this case leads one to question the conventional Victorian 
portrait of the iron proconsul, who knew exactly what was right and brooked 
no opposition. ۱ 


« l MARK NAIDIS. 


i 





, (21) Financial members of the Supreme Council : Samuel Laing (Jan., 1861—]July, , 
1862); Charles Trevelyan (Jen. , 1863 ——Apr., 1865); William Massey (Apr. 1865— 
Apr.. 1868). " 

(22) G B., Parl. Pap, H.C., Select Committee On East India Finance" (July I, 
1873), XII, 444-5. ۱ 

(23) Cited by Smith, “Lord Lawrence”, II, p. 535. 

(24) Ibid., Il, p. 463. 


Abdul A3 al Sand and the Genesis nf 
Sandi Arabia (1901-1907). 


: (Continued from previous issue) 


The settlement of Safwan gave a new orientation, to Arab politics. 
Immediately after the meeting, Turkey occupied Qasim with an alacrity which 
impressed Riyadh. (39) Abdul Aziz now turned his attention to the Persian 
Gulf. The autumn of 1905 found him in El Hasa, where he tried to revive 
the relations that had existed in former times between the Wahhabis and the 
coastal peoples. (40) The Amir also addressed letters to the various Trucial 
chiefs to the effect that he would visit them early in 1906, ostensibly to present 
a demand for 'zukat' or the traditional tribute. (41) 

Knowledge of the Amir's intentions caused concern in Oman, where 
memories of Wahhabi expansionism in the past were vivid. Major (later 
Major-General Sir Percy) Cox, who had replaced Kemball at the Bushire Resi- 
dency, told the Foreign Department that a vigilant attitude would have to 
be maintained regarding the spread of Wahhabi influence. (42) The various 
Trucial chiefs believed that in accordance with Treaty stipulations the 
Government would not interfere to protect their integrity so long as Riyadh 
did not commit aggression by way of sea. Such a policy had been actually 
pursued in the past. But it would be unwise to adhere to it in the altered 
condition of affairs. 

The Resident's opinion was shared by the Foreign Department, which 
was not prepared to contemplate any diminution of influence in the maritime 
districts of Arabia. Dane was sure that the Imperial Government would appre- 
'ciate the Indian stand, since it did not involve interference in the mainland, 
but solely concerned the coastal region. (43) The situation was brought to 
the notice of the India Office in a despatch analysing the Arabian situation. (44) 
The Wahhabis had apparently established themselves in Najd. The cessation 
of hostilities with Hail had left Abdul Aziz free to devote his attention to 





(39) Lorimer, op. cit, Vol. I, Part Il, pp. 1649.51. 

(40) Diary of Resident, Persian Gulf dated 15 October, 1905 : F.D.S.P. No. 762, 
May 1906. 

(41) Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 29 
October, 1905 : F.D.S.P. No. 765, May 1906. 
` (42) Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 13 
February, 1906 :. F.D.S.P. No. 767, May 1906. 

(43) Note by Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 28 November, 1905: 
F.D.S.P. No. 761/798, May 1906. 
(44) Secret Despatch to Secretary of mutate for India No. 7 dated |] January, 
1906: F.D.S.P. 769, May 1906. ° 
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regions where British interests were directly involved. The Government was 
of the firm opinion that Wahhabi expansion towards Oman ought to be 
checked, the more so since the Al Saud had accepted Abdul Hamid as their 
nominal suzerain. The time had come to enquire of Abdul Aziz whether he 
considered himself bound by the Treaty of 1866. (45) Pending such a move, 
which amounted to the settling up of relations with Riyadh, the Amir could 
be warned that England would not permit encroachments on her sphere of 
influence in Arabia. 

While reserving comment on the more general question of establishing 
relations with Riyadh, the Foreign Office agreed to Abdul Aziz being served 
a warning. (46) When Cox asked Mubarik to communicate the Government's 
sentiments to the Wahhabis, he found that relations between Kuwait and 
Najd had cooled off perceptibly. The Sheikh did not approve of the Amir's 
proceedings. He pointed out that he had already admonished Abdul Aziz, - 
even threatening a disruption of relations if the Amir embarked upon a policy 
of aggression in the direction of Oman. )47( 

However, the real reason for Mubarik's newly developed antagonism, 
towards the Wahhabis lay in Riyadh’s growing power. For the Sheikh the 
most desirable state of Arab politics was the existence of rival factions of 
equal strength, with his principality holding the balance between them. Not 
surprisingly, therefore. we find him manoeuvring to prevent the exclusion of 
Ibn Rashid from Arab politics. The Sheikh had opened a correspondence 
with the Hail Amir, and his feelers had recieved a satisfactory response, for 
Ibn Rashid too was unhappy about the Turco-Saudi rapprochement. 

Mubarik outlined before Cox the scheme he proposed to advance before 
the rival parties. Central Arabia was to be divided into three political 
entities under Ibn Rashid, the Wahhabis and Kuwat respectively. The Hail 
Amir was to rule over the Jebel Shammar territories ; Abbdu] Aziz was to 
get Najd and Wadi Dowasir ; Aneyza, Boreyda, Sedeyr and Wash were to 
be under Kuwaiti influence. The arrangement was to function as a pan-Arab 
alliance against Turkey. (48) 

The Resident considered Mubarik's proposals impracticable, not the least 
because the Sheikh had been so generous with himself in the allocation of 
territory. (49) The scheme was indeed a piece of futile speculation, for even 
as Mubarik was drawing up his plans, evénts in the interior had radically 
altered the situation. Hostilities between the Wahhabis and the Hail Amir 
were renewed early in 1906. On Il April, 1906 Abdul Aziz defeated and 





(45) In 1866 the Wahhabis had agreed not to interfere with the Arab States in 
relations with the British Government. See C.U. Aitchson, A Collection of Treaties etc. 
Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries, (Delhi 1933), p. 206. 

(46) Secret Despatch to Government of India No. 15 dated 13 April, 1906: 
F.D.S.P. No. 793, May 1906. 

(47) Political Agent, Kuwait to Resident, Persian Gulf dated 19 January, 1906; 
F.D.S P. No. 771, May 1906. 

(48) Memorandum on interview between Resident, Persian Gulf and Sheikh Mubarik 
dated 7 March, 1906: F.D.S.P. No. 414, July 1906. : 

(49) Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 15 
March, 1906 : F.D.S.P. No. 414, July 1906. ; 
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killed Ibn Rashid in a battle fought near Boreyda. (50) The Hail Amir’s death 
removed Abdul Aziz's principal rival in Arabia. 

With the passing away of Ibn Rashid the Wahhabis were well on their 
way to establish their hegemony over Central Arabia. However, they. had 
yet to evolve a satisfactory relationship with the two powers most intimately 
interested in the peninsula. These were England and Turkey. The existance 
of Najd was possible only in alliance with either of the aforementioned 
powers. Left to themselves, the Al Saud would have plumbed for an 
English alliance. Turkey was for them the traditionally imperialist power. 
Besides, it was England, with her supremacy over the adjoining seas, that 
held the key to the Arabian peninsula in her hands. However, in view of 
the relucatance of the British Government to be exploited to serve Wahhabi 
ends, Abdul Aziz had a diffiiult role to play between the two powers. 

The dilemma confronting the Wahhabis explains their diplomatic 
manoeuvres at this juncture. In March, 1906 a representative of the Saudi 
Amir called on the Political Agent at Bahrein. (51) The envoy again told 
Prideaux that his master would throw the Turks out of El Hasa if England 
pledged to protect his littoral. In return, Abdul Aziz would permit the 
stationing of a British representative in one of his coastal towns. Pndeaux 
refrained from giving any encouragement to the Wahhabi envoy. Whereupon 
the latter proceeded to ‘Bushire and addressed a long telegram to Constan- 
tinopole assuring Abdul Hamid of the loyalty of the Al Saud. (52) 

Notwithstanding an attitude of indifference, Abdul Aziz persistent in 
sending feelers to the English representatives in the Gulf. (52) The Bushire 
Resident, on his part, felt that the situation in Central Arabia had crystallised 
and a reconsideration of policy was imperative. (54) Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment did not regard the establishment of Turkish influence over Najd with 
favour. Yet it refused to'be drawn into the turbulent politics of Central Arabia, 
However, could such a policy of abstention be pursued indefinitely without 
proving detrimental to British interests? It was conceivable that if Wahhabi 
feelers did not evoke a satisfactory response, Riyadh would view the British 
Government with hostility. The peoples of Arabia seemed disposed to group 
themselves under the Al Saud to free their country of the Turks. Realising 
' that they were not strong enough to stand alone, they wanted to enlist the 
support of a European power. If England did not respond, they would 
approach some other country. Besides, an understanding with the Al Saud 
would of itself safe-guard the maritime districts under British protection. Cox 
stated in conclusion that he did not want the outright assumption of a 





(50) H.M's Ambassador, Constantinople to Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
dated 11 June, 1906۰ F.D S.P. No. 464, March 1906. 

(51) Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, GO] dated 6 March, 
1906: F.D.S.P. No. 775, May 1906. 

(52) Tel. Abdul Aziz Al Saud to Sultan Abdul Hamid dated 18 February, 1906: 
F.D.S.P. No. 775, May 1906. 

(53) Political Agent, Kuwait to Resident, Persian Gulf dated 28 August, 1906: 
F D.S.P. No. 488, November, 1906. 

(54) Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI] dated 16 
September, 1906: F.D.S.P. No. 488, November 1906. 
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protectorate over Najd. But the minimum British interests demanded was that 
the agreement of 190] be interpreted in favour of an independent Central 
Arabia. (55) , 

The Resident's arguments failed. to convince the Foreign Office arid the 
Indian authorities were told that there was to be no alternation in the policy 
pursued towards the Wahhabis. (56) However, Abdul Aziz chose this juncture 
to make another bid to enter into relations with the British Government. He 
explained to the Bushire Resident that the resources of Najd had been strained 
to the -utmost in the wars with Ibn Rashid and that it was essential for him 
to secure E] Hasa, ‘one of the most productive regions of Arabia. (57) To 
this end the Amir desired to enter into a secret compact with the British 
Government. He planned to apply to the Porte for the Governorship of El 
Hasa. If his application was granted, he would declare himself independent 
at an opportune moment. If not, he would invade the province as.soon as 
he was ready. In either case, a public appeal for British protection would be 
made only after the rupture. In return, Abdul Aziz would accept a treaty 
similar to that contracted by the Trucial chiefs. The Amir's overture, which 
exhibited sensitivity towards England's diplomatic entanglements with Turkey, 
.convinced Cox of Riyadh's earnestness and he told Calcutta that diplomatic 
courtesy demanded that some reply, positive or negative, be given to the 
Wahhabis. (58) 

The aforementioned overture induced the Imperial venen to ask for 
the views of the Indian Government regarding the policy to be pursued 
towards Arabia. (59). This query led to a review of Arab politics which is 
illustrative of the trends of opinion prevailing in the Foreign Department. The 
incipient force of Arab nationalism had already attracted attention in official 
circles. Interest was specially aroused by the speculations of a French 
journalist, M. Eugene Jung, who had written of Arab nationalism manifesting 
itself in the form of a great Wahhabi Empire, stretching from Egypt to Persia 
and Aden to the Gulf, and launched under the aegis of the triple entente. 
Jung’s idea was that the creation of such a state would serve as a check to 
the German ambition of establishing a protectorate over the Ottoman 
Empire. (60) 

How did Jung's idea strike the Foreign Department? It would-be 





(55) Tel. Resident, Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 
9 October, 1906: F.D.S.P. No. 493, November, 1906. Also see demi-official from 
Major P.Z. Cox to Sir Louis Dane dated 16 SeBtemben 1906: F.D.S.P. No. 434/511, 


November 1906. 
(56) Tel. Secretary of State for India to Viceroy dated 9 November, 1906: F.D.S.P. 


No. 507, November 1906. 

(57) Political Agent, Bahrein to Resident, Persian Gulf dated 17 November, 1906: 
F.D.S.P. No. 739, March 1907. 

(58) Resident, : Persian Gulf to Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 24 
November, 1906: F.D.S.P. No. 739, March 1907. g 

(59) Tel. Secretary of State for India to Viceroy dated | Peoria: 1907: F.D.S.P. 
No. 762, March 1907. 

(60) Extract from the ‘Muhemmedan’ dated 17 September, 1906: F.D.S.P. No: 492, 


November 1906. 
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pertinent to recollect that England had consistently opposed Turkish expan- 
sion in Arabia because Ottoman ambitions in the peninsula clashed with 
British interests in the Gulf. It js hardly surprising, therefore, to find that the 
idea of an Arab national state partitioned off an Empire which was fast 
becoming a German’ protectorate was not entirely repugnant to British 
opinion. As a Foreign Department analyst stated : 

If a great Arab Empire were on the verge of materialisation, it would very 
likely be to England’s advantage to give the magic touch which would call 
it ihto being, provided that to do so would not disastrously affect the balance 
of power elsewhere, and provided that the ruler of the new Empire would 
undertake to regard British ambitions and desires with a sympathetic eye. (61) 

. Yet this very commentator confessed that the Government's policy had 
to be based on concrete premises rather that on abstract speculations. The 
question of an Arab national revival did not belong to the sphere of practical 
politics. Again, Turkey was deeply interested in Arabia. So long as this 
interest remained, it would be a diplomatic blunder to promote the disintegra- 
tion of the Empire. . 

The problem could also be viewed from the angle of the British 
protected maritime státes, whose politics was inseperable from that of Central 
Arabia. So far as these were concerned, the growth of Wahhabi power 
involved disturbing considerations. For a consolidated power in the interior 
would-necessarily attempt to break through to the Gulf. However, assuming 
the validity of this argument, it was El Hasa which offered the path of least 
resistance to the Wahhabis. Hence the repeated attempts at striking a 
bargain with England ; attempts which were equally aimed at undermining 
Turkey's strategic hold over the peninsula. The power whose interests were 
irreconcilably hostile to Wahhabi aspiration was Turkey and not England.(62) 

The one effective argument which Cox had advanced against a negative 
policy in Arabia was that if Wahhabi overtures were spurned, they would 
assume a different direction. But was such an apprehension justified? 
England was supreme in the Gulf. With his naval vulnerability, no matter 
when Abdul Aziz delivered the coup de grace to Ottoman rule in Arabia, it 
was to the British that he would turn for protection. London could then 
decide upon its attitude, taking into consideration its relations with Constan- 
.tinople. (63) 

The conclusions emerging of the-aforementioned analysis were presented 
to the Imperial Government. (64) The Government of India maintained a 
discreet silence regarding the question of an Arab révival under the Wahhabis ; 
but it placed on record its belief that the Al Saud would seek an early oppor- 


. tunity to clear El Hasa of the Turks. Such a consummation would result in 





(61) Note by R. E. Holland, Assistant. Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 
16- October, 1906: F.D.S.P. No. 434/511, November 1906. 

(62) Note by R. E. Holland, Assistant Secretary, Foreign Department, GOI dated 
22 January, 1907: F.D.S.P. No. 734/767, March 1907. 

(63) Ibid. 

(64) Secret Despatch to Secretary of ۹ for India No. 28 dated 1 April, 1907: 
F.D.S.P. No. 448, September 1907. : 
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the stabilization of their authority. British interests on the Arab littoral 
required‘ an understanding with Riydh if and when this happened. In the 
meanwhile, there was no risk of alienating the Wahhabis if their overtures 
remained unanswered, for Abdul Aziz could not afford to antagonise the 
British authorities. The best course of action would be to turn down the 
request for protection ; at the same time, the Amir could be told that the 
British Government wanted to maintain friendly relations with him so long 
as he left the maritime Arab states alone. 

While Calcutta refused to go all the way ون‎ by Cox, even ‘its 
cautious recommendations were considered mexpedient by O'Connor. (65) 
The Ambassador conceded that the Wahhabis had to an extent consolidated 
their authority, though he did not rule out the possibility of the Turks reassert- 
ing themselves. However, his most cogent argument against England 
binding herself to a pro-Wahhabi orientation was based on considerations in 
which Arabia figured only indirectly. He prognosticated that before the 
much talked of Arab national revival manifested itself concretely the 
chances are that the present Ottoman regime will have come to an end and 
be succeeded by a nationalist and popular Government, or that the disintegra- 
tion of the component parts of the Empire will have begun. In the latter 
case we cannot escape our responsibility, but I should be sorry to see England 
enter into relations with a new Turksih regime, having previously agreed to 
a secret arrangement with Ibn Saud for the disruption of the Empire. (66). 

O'Connor's contention that support to sucessionist elements in Arabia 
would damage beyond repair the chances of an emancipated Turkey being 
weaned out of its pro-German orientation apparently clinched the issue. For 
we find the Imperial Government instructing the Indian authorities that it 
would be unwise to seek involvement, in any respect whatsoever, in the 
affairs of Central Arabia. (67) 

The rejection by England of the Wahhabi request for protection, which - 
would have amounted to an anti-Turkish alliance, has been dubbed a blunder 
by certain Arabists.. Two specific charges are levelled against the Govern- 
ient firstly, that it was embarking upon a futile policy of appeasement 
towards Turkey, and secondly, that it failed to appreciate the sentiments of 
nationalism which were activating the Arab peoples, and which found articula- 
tion in Abdul Azib Al Saud. 

Critics of British policy would do well to remember that Frglead was 
then the greatest imperialist power in the world, and that the actions of 
governments are not usually inspired by altruistic motives. However, it is 
wrong to contend that Arab nationalism was totally lost on the British 
Government. Nor was O'Connor incorrect in asserting that support to the 
Wabhabis would irretrievably condemn Turkey to a German orientation. In 





(65) H.M's Ambassador, Constantinople to Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
‘dated 1 April 1907: F.D.S.P. No. 448, September 1907. 

(66) Ibid. 

(67) Secret Despatch to the یی‎ e of India No. 17 dated 3 May, 1907: ۰ B. 
No. 448, September 1907. 
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the balance of international politics a friendly Turkey out weighed the : 
advantages which could accrue of an understanding with Riyadh. 

Yet even if we confine ourselves to Arabia, the crux of the problem lies 
deeper than appears at first sight. As British diplomacy surveyed the 
peninsula in’ 1907, it saw little reason to be enthusiastic about the Arab 
national revival under the aegis of Riyadh. A revival on terms of amity 
with Turkey, which was inherently impossible, would have been disastrous 
for British policy in the Gulf. But short of such an eventuality, there was no 
fundamental clash between British and Turkish objectives in Central Arabia. 
The Ottoman Government, knowing that it would be unable to control a 
consolidated Arab state, pursued a ‘divide and rule’ policy. The emergence 
of a unified political entity was equally dangerous for British interests on the 
Arab coast. 

The solitary danger which can be associated with the policy adopted by 
England lay in Abdul Aziz making common cause with some other European 
power. But this was again a remote possibility so long as England remained 
supreme in the Gulf. It was not altogether without reason that the Govern- 
ment of Inida asserted that the Wahhabis could never pursue an anti-British 
orientation. Whenever they liberated Arabia from Turkey they would be 
compelled to turn to the British. Government for protection against attacks 
by sea, and H.M.G. will be in a position, if they consider it to be their 
advantage 7 ..., to stretch out a hand which Bin Saood will be compelled, in 
his own interest, to take. (68) In other words, the Wahhabis would be 
dependent upon England diplomatically and strategically for a considerable 
time to come. ۱ ۱ 

While the British Government was unwilling to directly help the 
Wahhabis, there can be little doubt that Abdul Aziz's success would have 
been impossible of accomplishment but for the British need to preserve the 
integrity of Kuwait. England was vitally interested in the latter principality ; 
and it was only through an anti-Ottoman alliance with Mubarik that the Al 
Saud found the means to rehabilitate themselves. In supporting Kuwait, 
England supported the Wahhabis ; and it is in this support that we observe 
a factor which contributed significantly to the contemporary Wahhabi revival 


RAVINDER KUMAR 


(68) Secret Despatch to Secretary of State for India No. 28 dated | April, 1907; 
“F.D.S.P. No. 448, September 1907. ۳ 


Malabar ir 1740. 


Dr. Ashin Das Gupta has recently completed a detailed study of the trade 
of Malabar during the second half of the eighteenth century. This paper is 
the first of a series of articles in which he will be analysing the development 
of this commerce. When the seriès is completed Dr. Das Gupta expects to 
append a bibliographical note on the materials he has found useful. The. 
principal source of his information is the archives of the Dutch East India 
Company and the abbreviated references to documents. in this paper (e.g. 
H.R. and K.A.) are to different classifications at the Algemeen Rijksarchie}, 
The Hague. ~ 


۱ EDITOR. 


N the year 1740 Malabar was in a state"of turmoil which was unusual even 

for this restless coast. Business had suddenly boomed at the venerable 
city of Calicut. New and spectacular demand had revived its sluggish market. 
To the north the English, at Tellicherry, were embarrassed. To the south 
the Dutch, at Cochin, were furious. The system of dealing with Malabar that 
they had carefully evolved over a century threatened to collapse. Calicut 
was sucking in pepper from all over the coast. This demand was not some- 
thing tangible that the Jan Compagnie could strike against. But, as if in 
answer to the recovery of Calicut, a new state-monopoly was emerging in 
Travancore: It represented an equally deadly threat to the Dutch. A war, 
therefore, was brewing in the south. Two facts stood out for everyone to 
see: the amazing resilience of Calicut and the determination of the Dutch to 
uphold their dispensation. Both had a curious history behind them. ^ 


. The port of Calicut was thrown up and established in prosperity during 
the second half of the thirteenth century. This was the outcome of a remark- 
able transformation in the course and character of Asian trade. 


Before this time the ports of the Persian Gulf had maintained a predomin- 
ance in the commerce of the Arabian Sea. Vessels had usually sailed from 
Bussora and: Hormuz to Quilon and Colombo. Quilon had been the centre 
specially for the numerous junks from China. 


In February 1258 the city of Bagdad was stormed by the Mongols. The 
Caliph, al. Mustasim, was killed. Hulagu declared the abolition of the Abbasid 
Caliphate. This political collapse caused a commercial decline. The area 
of the Persian Gulf lost its important role in the trade of the Arabian Sea. 
Egypt, under its vigorous Mamluk Sultans, assumed control and Arab traders 
` began to sail from a revived Aden to the newly established Calicut. In 1342 
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Ibn Battuta spoke of the flourishing trade of Calicut. He was the first foreign 
traveller to do so. (1) 


With this transformation, a keen competition began between the Arabs 
from the Red Sea coast and the merchants from South China." ‘Calicut became 
the main centre for the Arabs. They aided the Zamorin in his territorial 
' expansion and drew upon his friendship in their commercial ambition. The 
Chinese faced a difficult situation. Their trade to Malabar was considerable 
and of long standing. By the beginning of thé fifteenth century, however, 
they had withdrawn completely from this navigation. | 


"These people “of Cathay," wrote Joseph of Cranganore in the 16th. 
century "are men of remarkable energy and formerly drove a first rate 
trade at the city of Calicut. But the King of Calicut having treated them 
badly, they quitted that city, and returning shortly after inflicted no 
small slaughter on the people of Calicut, and after that returned no 
more.” (2) 


Simultaneously with this Chinese withdrawal, Arab voyages'to the coast 
of Southern China were discontinued. The day of the long voyages was, at 
any rate for some time to come, definitely over. The pattern of Asian trade, 
as it stretched from the ports of China to the ports on the Red Sea, was, 
therefore, further re-arranged, Of this new arrangement Moreland, in one of 
his less-known articles, writes as follows: 


"Owing to seasonal, and perhaps other, causes these long voyages were 
not good business, and eventually the main trade routes were organized 
in three sections, divided by the Malay Peninsula and Índia. In the 
fifteenth century a few junks from China still reached India but most 


(I) This alteration of routes—and all that it implied—is best described by B. J. Schrieke 
in his Indonesian Sociological Studies, Part I, p. 7 ff. J. K. de Jong discusses the trans- 
formation in his Opkomst van het Nederlandoch Gezag in Oost Indie, Vol. Il, p. 65. Neither 
of them, however, connects the rise of Calicut with this process. For Battuta's statement 
seo H. A. R. Gibb. Ibn Battuta. Travels in Asia and Africa, p. 234. The way Battuta 
‘describes the trade of Calicut it would seem the city had been in prosperity for some time. 
Battuta also speaks of Quilon as being the centre of the Chinese trade, ibid, p. 238. Marco 
Polo, who visited ‘Malabar towards the close of the thirteenth century, does not mention 
Calicut by name. Yule’s assumption that Calicut was, at this time, the leading port of 
Malabar is plausible but unwarranted by the text. For Polo's description of Malabar trade; 
The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 390. Henry Yule’s editorial comment, ibid, p. 391, 
fn. 5. In describing the trade of Malabar, Marco Polo stresses the predominance of the 
Chinese. K. V. Krishna Ayyar in his Zamoritns’ of Calicut, p. 83, states unequivocally : 
‘No reference to Calicut is found earlier than [bn Battuta’. For the fall of Bagdad, see 
P, K. Hitti: History of the Arabs, pp. 486-87. The commercial significance of the event 
is stressed by Bernard Lewis in hie Arabs in History, p. 154. 

(2) Quoted by Henry Yule in The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Vol. H, p. 391, fn. 5. About 
the Chinese withdrawal Yule writes: "I hase been unable to find anything definite as to 
the date of the cessation of this Chinese navigation to Malabar, but I believe it may be 
placed about the beginning of the 15th century." Idem. Some data on the Chinese trade 
in this region are to be found in Wy W. Rockhill. ‘Notes on the Relations and Trade of 
China with the Eastern Archipelago and the Coast of the Indian Ocean during the Fourteenth 
Century. Toang Pao, Vols. XV-XVI. Also Abd. er. Razzak’s account in Major: India 
in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 5-6 and 19. 
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of them stopped at Malacca ; Indian-owned ships covered the section 
between Malacca and the Indian Coasts ; Arab-owned ships dominated 
the Arabian seas.” (3) 


Calicut, as the centre of Arab trade, became the pivot in the exchange 
between Eastern and Western Asia. 


The organization of Arab trade is thus described by Moreland: 

"These Arab owners lived in Egypt, or in the Red Sea ports, or at 
Hormuz, which was then (1500 A.D.) an Arab Kingdom under Persian 
suzerainty ; some of them occasionally visited India in person ; and 
they maintained resident agents on both shores, in Éast Africa as far 
south as Mozambique, and in India almost down to Cape Comorin. I 
have found nothing to suggest that the Arabs competed among them- ' 
-selves, but there is evidence to prove that they formed a close ring to 
maintain their old-stending monopoly of the most lucrative trade, that 
for the mediterranean ; they were largely interrelated and they com- 
monly had shares in each other's ventures.” (4) 


We do not know how the Arabs acquired their monopoly in the fifteenth 
century. There is no doubt, however, that the character of their settled 
commerce was essentially peaceful. In this they were carrying forward an 
old tradition. Describing the nature of mediaeval Asian trade Prof. Schrieke 
writes : . 

“The inviolability of the trade caravans was generally recognized and 
plundering of them censured. In the Moslem states that had been the 
case for a long time before. The unity of the gigantic caliphate, per- 
petuating the age-old traditions of the previous periods of civilization, 
especially the Hellenistic and Roman, had established the freedom of 
trade and the security of the trader so firmly that they continued to 
exist even after the one large state had been divided into a number of 
principalities. . . . As soon as a people participated in international 

` trade it found itself compelled to abide honourably by the unwritten 
law of the inviolability of the trader because the principle of reciprocity 
required it and otherwise trade would be broken off. And trade had 
become a necessity.” (5) 


. When, on 7 | December 1500, Cabral decided to attack and seize two 
Muslim ships loading pepper at Calicut, he sinned -against this unwritten 
law. (6). 


(3) W. H. Moreland: “The Ships of the Arabian Sea about A.D. 1500' in the Journal. 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, January 1939, pp. 63-64. The fact that Arab vessels used to 
visit China regularly is well brought out by F. Hirth in his monograph, Ancient Porcelain : 
A Study in Chinese Mediaeval Industry and Trade, p. 38 ff. In fact Hirth speaks of an 
‘Arab period’ in the history of China's external commerce. ۱ 

(4) W. H. Moreland: “The Ships of the Arabian Sea About A.D. 1500 in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1939. 

(5) B. J. Schrieke: Indonesian Sociological Studies, Part I, pp. 7-8. ۱ 

(6) For Cabral action see F. C. Danvers: The Portuguese: in India, Vol. I, p. 70. 
Cabral acted out of desparation. There was, for him, no chance to obtein any pepper. 
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It would, however, be a mistake to think that violence had never affected 
Asian commerce before the arrival of the Europeans. Piracy had always 
plagued trade. Kings had sporadically oppressed merchants.(7) What hap- 
pened now was that violence erupted between merchants. The fighting be- 
came sustained and systematic, 

A second—and a more likely—mistake would be to think of thie 
fighting in religious terms. It was never the intention of the Portuguese to 
sweep the Muslims, qua Muslims. off the seas. Their hostility was throughout 
directed against the long-range net-works of Asian trade. They aimed at 
those influential groups who traded from Cairo to Calicut, Cambay to Malacca 
and who could, at any time, float an Egyptian armada or conjure up a Turko- 
Indian alliance. It was essential for the Portuguese to render these groups in- 
nocuous before Portugal could make an effective entry in Asian commerce. 
The same did not apply to local trading complexes which, with vessels operat- 
ing over a couple of hundred miles, kept the assembly-centres of Asian trade 
supplied with regional produce. These feeding-arteries were an essential part 
of the structure of Asian trade. They sustained a numerous middle-income 
group along the coasts of the Continent, at any rate in the region with which 
we are concerned. “In Malabar these feeder-lines were overwhelmingly con- 
trolled by the Muslims. But they never attracted sustained Portuguese 
hostility.(8) 

The Portuguese were iba i not because they were violent but because 
they were original. They brought with them the new Euro-Asian commerce 
which was basically.different from Asian trade. The Arab merchants at Cali- 


The Arabs had prepared carefully against his arrival, They had advanced enough money 


to the local merchants to cover two successive pepper crops. Cabral’s subordinates, on 
the other hand, threatened to complain against him at Lisbon if he did not act energetically. 
This predicament of the Portuguese commander is well brought out by K. V. Krishna 
Ayyar in his Zamorins of Calicut, pp. 158.59. K. M. Panikkar in his Malabar and the 
Portuguese, p. 4l, states that Cabral could not obtain any pepper as "the native traders 
sold naturally to those who paid them the best price." I have found nothing to substantiate 
this statement. 

(7) Numerous travellers, before the arrival of the Portuguese, testify to the depredations 
of the pirates. See, for example, Abd. Er. Razzak in Major; India in the Fifteenth Century, 
pp. 7 and 18. Also Nikitin in :bid, p. Il. And Marco Polo in The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, Vol. H, p. 389. The fact that local oppressions on the merchants by the Kings 
occurred from time to time is beyond doubt. One of the reasons behind the rise of Calicut 
was the absence of such oppression. See Logan: Malabar, Vol. I, pp. 293-94. 

(8) For a fairly simple statement as to the real target of the Portuguese offensive see 
K. M. Panikkar: Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 33 and p. 65. Contemporary Portuguese 
wniters quite naturally described their war as being against ‘the Moors.’ It is unfortunate 
that no later writer chose to take a closer look at this problem. In view of the wide 
distribution of Muslims along the Malabar Coast, it is, on the face of it, very improbable 
that a war could have been waged against all Muslims indiscriminately. The subjects of 
the local Kings, who sided with the Porthguese were, in fact, allowed the right to trade 
with a Portuguese permit. Much of the trade, thus allowed, was naturally in Muslim hands. 
Mohammad Ali, the great Muslim merchant of Cannanore, was at frst trading with a 
Portuguese permit. An act of piracy by a Portuguese captain called Gonzalo Vaz later 
drove the Ali family into enmity. See, K. M. Panikkar: ر‎ © and the Portuguese, 
p. 68 and Tomé Pirés: Sama Oriental, Vol. I, p. 77. 
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cut saw the difference immediately. In an impassioned appeal to the Zamo- 
rin not to receive the new competitors, they said: 


"We are astonished that you should debase yourself by receiving into 
your country these enemies of your law and strangers to the customs 
of your Kingdom. . . . Their country is almost» five thousand leagues 
from hence, and the voyage out and home is attended by many dangers 
through unknown and stormy seas, besides the great cost of their large 
ships with so many men and guns. Hence, at whatever prices they 
might dispose of their spices in Portugal, it is obvious that such a trade 

i must be carried on with great loss, which is manifest that they are 
pirates and not merchants, who come here to rob and take your city.’ (9) 


Compared to inn trade, Euro-Asian commerce required the investment of a 
much larger capital. Risks were considerably greater. Profits, therefore, had 
to be spectacular. To meet this challerfge the Portuguese devised a system 
of compulsion. It- comprised two elements and has to be clearly distinguished 
from the much discussed outbreaks of violence. On land the compulsion was 
exercised through a series of treaties concluded with the local princes. These 
treaties were in fact imposed upon the princes by force. Through them, the 
Portuguese obtained the right to acquire the produce of the-land at prices 
fxed much below the market. (10) 

, At sea the compulsion was embodied in the pass-system. If an Asian 
vessel wished to sail the waves—it had to obtain a Portuguese permit. In the 
history of Asian trade this curious device of compulsion was something worse 
than a nuisance. It was, in fact, a commercial weapon of considerable signi- 
ficance. On the face of it, the purchase of a Portuguese permit signified the 
acceptance of Portuguese superiority. |n itself it would have meant little 
except a possible rise in prices. Actually, to obtain such a permit, an Asian 
vessel had to enter a Portuguese port or maintain some permanent connec- 
tion with one.. If a vessel put in at a port and paid the customs—or its owner 
went to the extent of having a resident agent there—it would only be com- 
mercial commonsense to do business at that port. Thus, an effectively enforc- 
ed pass-system would have the power to attract trade to any particular port 
and, necessarily, divert it from others. We shall see later that this was the 
principle upon which the Dutch acted in 1788 to safeguard the interests of their 
port Cochin against the threat of the newly-established port at Allepy in 
Travancore. 

In early sixteenth century, ate Portuguese acted with vigour to attract 
Asian trade to their own ports. As soon as the fortress of Goa was on the 
point of completion", writes Danvers "Albuquerque dispatched several cap- 
tains along the coast with orders to compel all the ships they met with to 
go into that port. This he did for two reasons, firetly, that he might benefit 





(9) Quoted by K. V. Krishna Ayyar: The Zamorins of Calicut, pp. 156-57 ۲ 
(10 De Jong: Opkomst van het Netherlandsch Gezag in Oost Indie, Vol. H, p. ۰ 
M. A. P. Roelofsz: De Vestiging der Nederlanders ter Kuste Malabar (henceforward simply 


Vestiging), p. 24. 
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the harbour and re-people the city, and that the caravans of Narsinga and of 
the Kingdom of the Deccan, with their merchandise, might come there in 
search of horses, as they used to do of old; and secondly that he might ruin 
the harbour of Bhatkal, which had become the principal seat of trade with 
Ormuz.” (12) ۲ 

The quest for revenue and the struggle against the Muslim aristocracy of 
commerce thus coalesced into an elaborate pass-system. The system was en- 
forced fairly successfully. 


"Among these Malabars,” noted Linschoten at the end of the ۱6, century 

"the white Mores do inhabite that beleeve in Mahomet, and their greatest 
trafhque is unto the redde sea, although they may not do it, neyther 
any (other) Indian, without the Portingalles pasport, otherwise the Por- 
tingals army (which yearly saileth along the coasts, to keepe them cleare 
from sea rovers) for the safetie of their merchants, finding them or any 
other Indian or nation (whatsoever) at sea without a pasport, woulde 
take them for a prize, as oftentimes it happeneth that they bring shippes 
from Cambaia, Malabar or from the Ile of Sumatra, and other places 
that trafique to the redde sea.” (13) 


“The Portuguese and the Viceroy of Goa", wrote Pyrard de Laval "are 
wont every year at the beginning of summer which is in the month 
of September to equip two fleets of a hundred galeots, along with 
three or four large galleys. Half of the fleet they send to the 
north as far as Diu or Cambaye and thereabouts to guard the 
coast and hold the power over the sea, and prevent anyone from 
sailing there without their passport. The other half they send south 
as far as Cape Comorin for the same purpose but principall to purge 
the seas of Malabar corsairs." (14) 


Ín a sense this was a significant intervention in Asian trade. But it is 
clear that the Portuguese never intended to destroy this commerce. They 
only aimed to control it.(15) 

The control that they eventually established was partial and localised. 
. In some regions it failed to affect Asian trade altogether. Thus, of the eastern 


sea-board Dr. T. Raychaudhuri writes : 
‘Coromandel appears to have been less affected than many. other parts 
of Asia by Portuguese attempts to control the sea-routes. Their settle- 


(12) F. C. Danvers: The Portuguese in India; Vol. I, p. 216. 

(13) The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linsehoten, Vol. |, pp. 67-68. 

(14) Pyrard de Laval: The Voyage to the East Indies, -Vol. I, p. 439. Also, Bal 
Krishna: Commercial Relations Between. India and England, pp. 48-49. 
^ (15) It معط‎ also to be noted that for a time the Portuguese were fighting only to establish 
their right to trade in Asia. It was said at the death of Albuquerque that "the land had 
by this time become so pacified, that the Portuguese used to carry on their merchant business 
in every place, without being robbed of anything, or being taken captive; and they used 
to navigate the whole of the Indian Sea in their ships, vessels, small and large zambucos, 
and used to cross the sea in safety from one part to the other; and the natives on their 
part used to visit Goa with thelr wares without any molestation being offered to them.” 
Commentaries of Afonso Dalboquerque, Vol. IV, p. 206. Also see Panikkar: Malabar and 
the Portuguese, p. 63. 1 
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ments at San Thome and Negapatam were in no position to force Indian 
.merchants "to take passes or licences—an essential element of the 
Portuguese colonial and commercial system—and there is no evidence to 
show that Coromandel traders applied ror passes to Goa or Colombo” (16) 


In early seventeenth century the Dutch -n Coromandel found the business 
of the Chetty merchants well-established. n the second half of the century 
the competition offered by the Chetties was for the Dutch, a major problem. 


They failed to solve it. The Indian challerge therefore played an important 
role m the decline of Dutch trade. (17) 


Even on the West Coast, Indian merchants were far from ruined. In the 
first half of the seventeenth century Viri Borah, the merchant-prince of Surat, 
controlled a wide net-work of commercial contacts. Borah's agents were pre- 
pared to supply goods at all Indian ports not-controlled by the Portuguese. 
Mustafa Khan, the nobleman of Bijapur, drove a lucrative trade with Mocha. 
The ‘Sidderkaer’ Company at Raybag controlled a network similar to Borah's. 
The Dutch attempt to trade in Bijapur failed mainly because of the competi- 
tion offered by the Muslim merchants. (18) 


The most sensible summing-up comes as usual from Moreland. 


t 


“The Moslems”, he writes “had by m means been driven off the seas, 
and they continued to conduct much of the maritime commerce, some- 
times by licence,-and sometimes in defiance of their competitors." (19) 


In some regions, however, the effect was perceptible. As the Portuguese 
system of ‘trade by compulsion’ was gradually elaborated, trade declined at 
Calicut. The decline was gradual and no- the outcome of direct hostilities. 
Trade was, in the main, taken away from Calicut through ithe’ pass-system. 
In the second decade of the [6th. century Calicut was still a prosperous city. 
Tomé Pirés spoke of it in 1512 as “‘a very famous port and the best thing in 
all Malabar.” (20) 





(16) T. Raychaudhuri: The Dutch in Coromandel, pp. 19-20. 
(17) Ibid, pp. 212-213, 274-277, 316-319. 
(18) De Vestiging, pp. 73, 74, 75, 83 and 88. ۳ Virji Borah, aee Moreland : From Akbar 
to Aurangzeb, pp. 153-156, 158, 234 fn. 2 and 295 
` (19) Moreland: India at the Death of Akbar, p. 202. Mr. K. M. Panikkar maintains 
that Asian trade was unaffected by the Portuguese impact. He also maintains that Asian 
trade was ruined. Thus in his Malabar and the Portuguese he wntes: 
"The Zamorin's ships and the merchantmen of the Moors refused to take the least 
notice of the safe-conducts of the Portuguese, and sailed the seas in open defiance. 
A continuous commercial intercourse was maintained with the Red Sea, and the 
Portuguese claim of the lordship of the sea -vas hardly more than a pompous boast”. 
p. 107. 
But: “Established in Goa, Daman, Diu and Cochin, they (the Portuguese) controlled 
the sea trade", p. 203. 
Again: "The Portuguese had put a Su to the historic commerce between Malabar, 
Arabia and Egypt”, p. 208. 
And: "India's own direct trade was pained rnd, in its place, there was established a - 
monopoly by alien races." p. 212. 
(20) Sama Oriental, Vol. I, p. 74. 


~~ 
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The discussion of Barbosa, 1518, was lengthy and enthusiastic. He spoke 
of affluent merchants, both local and strangers. The barbares of Malabar, 
the Moplas who were partially Arab, the Chetties from Coromandel and the 
"Guzraties from Cambay had beautiful houses in the city and estates of import- 
ance in the country. But the Portuguese attack on the long-range net works 
of Asian trade was already making an impression. 


“There were", wrote Barbosa "other foreign Moors in Calicut, whom 
they call Pardesy (obviously the Sanskrit word Paradeshi, meaning 
foreigner), These are Arabs, Persians, Guzarates, Khorasanys and 
Decanys: they are great merchants and possess in this place wives and 
children, and ships for sailing to all parts with all kinds of goods. They 
have among them a Moorish governor who rules over and chastises 
them, without the King meddling with them. And before the King of 

Portugal discovered the country they were so numerous and powerful 

in the city of Calicut, that the gentiles did not venture to dispute with 
them. And after that the King of Portugal made himself master there, 
and these Moors saw that they could not defend it, they began to leave | 
the country, and little by little they:went away from it, so that very 
few of them remain.” (21) 


- The Muslim aristocracy of Asian trade was feeling the pressure. Trade, 
however, was still considerable at Calicut. It was the diversion of this trade 
to Cochin and Goa that eventually ruined the land of the Zamorins. In 1598 

Linschoten noted: - 


"When the Portugals began to prosper and to get possession of the 
country, and so became maisters of the sea, Calecat beganne to decay 
and to lose both name and traffique and now at this time,it is one of 
the towns of least account in all Malabar and Cochin to the contrarie. 
their King being very rich and richer than the Samorin.” (22) 


In this stagnant state’ Calicut remained throughout the greater part of the 
seventeenth century. John Fryre, who travelled in these parts of Asia during 
the years 1672.81, wrote of the port: 

'"Whatis....]left of Calicut is not equivalent to what might be expected 
from the gleaning of so many Ages of Traffic . . .. For the City that 
stood upon stilts is tripped up, for down it is gone ; and the Temple, 
whose Marble Pillars durst compare with those of Agrippa's in the 


Roman Pantheon is Topsy-turvey. . ... The citizens are urbane, being 
trained up to Commerce, but the Trade gone to Goa, along with the 
Portugals.''(23) Y 


With the effective establishment of the Dutch in the region a revival, 
probably, began for Calicut. (24) 


. (21) The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 75-76. 

(22) Voyage, 1, 68. 

(23) John Fryre: A New Account of East India and Persia, Vol. I, pp. 140-41. 

(24) This is suggested by what Commandeur Casparus de Jong wrote in his ‘Secreete 
Bedenkingen’ in 1757. See H. R. 731, pp. 10-11. 
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But for a significant expansion of its trade the port of the Zamorins had 
to wait for another alteration in Asian trade. It came only in 1730. 


In the meantime the United East India Company of the Netherlands bad 
settled on the coast of Malabar. Dutch relations with Malabar can be divided 
in three phases. When they first appeared, they came to fight the Portuguese 
and trade with the Indians. They won their fight and decided to abandon - 
the trade. The second phase saw the Dutch working to keep alive the system 
of compulsion introduced by the Portuguese. In the middle: of the eighteenth 
century this system broke down. None the less the Dutch refused to pay the 
market price for the pepper they desired. Before the end of the eighteenth 
century they abandoned Malabar.. In itself this was the story of a failure. 
But it had its importance. In Malabar the Dutch were, of all Europeans, the 
most committed. They were almost a territorial power and their commercial 
contacts were wide. Compared to them, the English—with ‘one factory at 
Tellicherry in the north and another at Anjengo in thé south—were peripheral 
to the main stream of events in Malabar. ‘In the Dutch failure, therefore, is 
the commercial history of the Coast. In the year 1636 the Dutch East India 
Company began the well-known blockade of ‘Goa. At the same time it made 
a determined effort to acquire the pepper of Malabar by offering the spices 
of Indonesia, As the hostilities dragged on, commercial experience accumu- 
lated. The Dutch were in their most mercantile mood. They found that 
while the Portuguese navy made the pepper trade unsafe at sea, a great deal 
of pepper reached Bijapur overland. They discovered that merchants, of 
Bijapur were prosperous and well-organized. If pepper was the aim, then 
Bijapur offered greater opportunities. than Calicut (25). But it was necessary 
always to pay the market-price. The Muslim merchants carried on a tradi- 
tional and considerable trade with Persia and Mocha. As the Dutch demand 
continued the price of pepper rose steeply. The Indian merchants haggled 
continuously over the high prices that the Dutch demanded for their Indone- 
sian produce. The Dutch werê further unwilling to sell on credit. They 
found, however, that this was a necessity. Somewhat unreasonably, their 
hopes about Malabar remained high. By 1647 the Governor-General and 
Council at Batavia were thinking that in the long run it would be possible to 
acquire all the pepper of Malabar, to drive the Portuguese out and not to give 
the English a chance to settle on the coast. In 1657 came the first bleak 
warning. The Dutch governor of Ceylon warned Batavia that to obtain all 
the pepper of Malabar, the Company would require ‘more rights’ than they 
possessed at, the time (26). On 7 January 1663 Cochin capitulated to the 
Dutch (27). 





(25) The blockading feet which left Batavia in August every year carried cargo meant 
for Malabar. The concentration on Bijapur was also a matter of military convenience. 
Goa. was within reach. See Vestiging, p. 68 ff. 

(26) Vestiging, pp. 73, 74, 75, 83, 86, 99, 104, 105, 107, 115, 116 and 151. 

(27) Miss Roelofsz devotes a chapter to the conquest of Cochin, Vestiging, pp.297-375. 
A competent summary of political events from printed material, in A. Galletti: The Dutch 
in Malabar, p. 7 ff. 
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The first, phase of Dutch relations with Malabar was over. Everything 
was ready for the second to begin. In the course of the struggle with the 
Portuguese, a series of treaties had been concluded with the various princes 
of the coast. They were modelled closely on the treaties the Portuguese had 
previously made. Stipulations regarding obligatory and exclusive delivery of 
pepper by the princes to the Dutch figured prominently (28. What was now 
needed was a clear formulation of policy. 

Appropriately enough the statement of policy came from the pen of the 
conqueror of Cochin. In his instructions to Ludoff van Couster, Commandeur- 
designate for the coast of Malabar, the redoubtable Rijkloff van Goens, 
senior (29), set forth the intentions of the Dutch and argued their justification. 
A complete control was to be established over all the pepper and wild 
cinnamon produced in Malabar. The right to this monopoly had been earned 
in battles and confirmed by treaties.. The Portuguese had enjoyed this 
privilege and the Dutch were their successors. The princes of Malabar had 
agreed to this succession and the fact was already on record in the treaties 
concluded with them. Initial expenses in battles and demolition had been 
heavy and, it was only just that they be made up by the produce or 
Malabar. (30) ۰ 

But what is obviously just.is not always easily obtainable. The price of 
pepper offered by the Dutch was, at this time, twelve rix-dollars for a candy 
of.five- hundred pounds. In the north the Portuguese went up to twenty rix- 
dollars. Nearer home the Muslims at Calicut and the English at Porka outbid 
the Dutch. The massive naval watch of the Portuguese—specially along the 
coast of north Malabar—was not replaced by.a comparable Dutch effort. In 
his ‘instructions’ of 1663 Van Goens said that the Batavia Castle was opposed 
to it because it was uneconomic. Cruising the Zamorin’s coast was excused’. 
In 1757 Casparus de Jong, Commandeur of Malabar, considered this to have 
been the first blunder of the Dutch. 


"From this it followed", he wrote "that Calicut and Panany, the fore- 
most trading-centres of the Zamorin, situated between our establish- 


` (28) Vestiging, p. 24. De Jong: Opkomst van het Netherlandsch Gezag in Oost Indie, 
Vol. Hf, p. 80. The treaty with the King of Cali-Coilan, signed |! March 1643, and thar 
with the Queen of Coilan, on 7 Jan. 1659, are good examples. They are printed in Corpus 
Diplomaticum Neerlando Indicum (henceforth simply Corpus) Vol. I, pp. 392-94 and Vol. II. 
pp. 139-42 respectively. 

(29) Rijkloff can Goens came to the coasts of India in 1657 as ‘Commisaris, Superinten- 
dent, Admiral en Veldoverste’. Apart from Cochin, he was also the conqueror of Tuticorin. 
Manaar and Jaffanapatnam. From 1664 to 1672 he was the governor of Ceylon. For a short 
sketch, see F. S. Stapel’s introduction to Pieter Van Dam's Beschrgoinge can de Ooz: 
Indische Compagnie, Book IJ, Part II, p. xii. For the early career of Goens, Vestiging, 
pp. 154-56. 1 

(30) ‘Instructions of Van Goens to Ludoff van Couster’, 1662, appear as an appendix to 
H.R. 731, pp. 737-46. The claim of a succession to all rights enjoyed by the Portuguese is 
fairly frequent in the papers of our period. What is never undertaken, however is a clear 
formulation of what these rights actually were. In fact the Dutch never had any precise idea 
about them. For a definite statement to this effect, see H. R. 668, p. 63. As to the demoh- 
tions, Casparus de Jong calculated in 1757 that the Dutch spent f. 5193603 in pulling down 
the huge Portuguese forts and building new ones. H. R. 731, p. 13. 
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ments at Cochin and Cannanore, attracted all the supply of.pepper to 
themselves. The Muslims of Surat, Arabs from the Red Sea and other 
peoples from the north came there to buy pepper and transported it 
without hindrance. In course of time this affected our procurement 
very adversely." (31) 


Commander de Jong was using the advantage of hind-sight to make the 
best of a good case. Calicut no doubt revived with the eclipse of the Portu- 
guese. But the business-boom which de Jong could watch in 1757 had come 
only in the thirties. ` 

lt was, however, obvious directly the Dutch attempted to enforce a mono- 
poly in pepper that this was going to be extremely difficult. The agreements 
with the princes did little to prevent what the Dutch called ‘smuggling’ but 
what was, in fact, an attempt by the merchants of Malabar to sell to the highest 
bidder irrespective of any agreements their princes may have concluded above 
their heads. Among the Dutch themselves there was some doubt as to 
whether they actually had any right to enforce such a monopoly clearly 
against the interests of the people. : j 


`N 


"If the Company”, Van Rheede wrote jn 1675 “want to procure pepper 
in Malabar, they must behave as merchants and follow the market. 
Since pepper belongs to the merchants and not to the kings or the 
landed gentry, no more is gained by an exclusive contract than the right 
of "expropriation (‘recht van naaste’). All the forts, castles, watch- 
posts and expensive establishments . . . . will not make pepper a 

. penny cheaper for us, nor guarantee that it would not fall in the hands 
of the English and the Muslims”. (32) 


Before we proceed any farther it is advisable to: distinguish between two 
aspects of this discussion which went on well into our period. The first was 
whether the Dutch had any legal right to all the pepper of Malabar. In other 
words, what exactly did the princes promise in their agreements and did 
they have any right themselves to make such promises? The other was, 
irrespective of what was legally theirs, what could the Dutch in fact do to 
obtain the pepper they desired at the price they were prepared to pay. The 
Dutch were, in effect, attempting to enforce a monopoly in the interior where 
the pepper was produced but were themselves unwilling and unable to pene- 


(31) 'Secreete Bodenkingen weegens's Comps staat en belang ter custe Mallabar', H. R. 
731, pp. ۱0۱۱, Also the historical resumé of the pepper-trade in the ‘Memoir concerning 
Malabar’ by Jan Schreuder, Councillor of the Indies, H. R. 735, p. 322 ff. The price paid 
by the Dutch and the competition of the Muslims, the English and the Portuguese were 
also noted by Hendrik Adriaan Van Rheede in his Memoir in 1677, p. 41. This memoir is 
available in print. Porka or, more correctly, Porakkad, Lat. 9° 21’ 25" N. Long 76° 23’ E. 
was a market-centre and a port. The King of Porka was a vassal of the King of Cochin. 
See Vestiging, p. 9. The Cochin State Manual, p. 46, the Travancore State Manual, Vol. III, 
pp. 594-95. Logan in his Malabar does not mention any English settlement here. They 
appear to have withdrawn from here a short while after the Dutch conquests on the coast. ' 
In his memoir Van Rheede noted that in 1677 the Dutch lodge at Porka was the same as used 
by the English when they were there. Memoir of Hendrik Adriaan Van Rheede, p. 33. 

(32) Quoted by Schreuder in his resumé, which appears H. R. 735, pp. 322-31. 
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trate any farther than the town-walls of their coastal establishments. This 
practical problem was to them of the greatest significance and repeatedly 
posed the unpleasant choice between normal trade and expensive wars. 

The first problem was almost academic in character. Usually it was taken 
for granted that the United East India Company had a perfect right to all the 
pepper. The fact that they never came anywhere near getting all of it was 
ascribed to the greed and faithlessness of the peoples of Malabar. (33) Very 
infrequently a Commandeur, addicted to the habit of reflection, would raise a 
dissenting voice. In our period we have two such unusual men. The first 
was Julius Valentijn Stein van Gollenesse, in charge of the Malabar Commande- 
ment from 1735 to 1743. 


"One point I must notice here", van’ Gollenesse wrote in his memoir 
"which is of great importance in the Company's service viz. although 
the Kings and princes exercise great authority over their subjects, affairs 
are so regulated by the laws of Cheruman Perumal that their rule can 
in no way be called despotic ; subjects obey their king ungrudgingly 
as long as he remains within the limits of the law; even if a chief 
were to wrong a few individuals, the whole community would not take 
up the quarrel ; but if he were to issue orders calculated to injure the 
interests of the whole community, they would not be obeyed. | draw 
attention to this in special connection with pepper, and | confess to 
have made a mistake more than once in stating in the Company's 
papers that kings and chiefs alone can and should stop the export cf 
pepper, and having examined the subject more carefully, I have come > 
to the conclusion that their power'in this matter is small if they do nat 
wish to bring the hatred of the whole nation upon their head ; since 
the kings have indeed with the knowledge of their subjects promised 
to supply the Company with pepper but not at any particular price ; 
.and in the contracts made with the ‘King of Tekkenkur, dated 16th. 
June 1664, it is distinctly laid down that the pepper must be paid for a: 
such prices and with such commodities and specie, silver or gold, as 
the bazaar from time to time demands and as can be agreed upon 
with the traders or ordinary merchants. . The people of Malabaz 
will not make a fuss about trifles ; but S vital interests are' at stake, 
such as those bound up with pepper, areca, rice and oil, they will by 
no means willingly allow their hands to be tied, or must be compelled 
by force.” (34) 


(33) This was the position maintained by almost all the Commandeurs. *It ıs restated 
every year in some form or other. For a typical formulation, available: in print, see Memoric 
door den Afgaanden Commandeur Frederik Cunes (1756), p. 2. 

(34) ‘Memoir of Gollenesse’ in A. Galletii: The Dutch in Malabar, pp. 51-52. In this 
book the memoirs of Gollenesee and Adriaan Moens are available in English translation. 
ably edited by Galletti. All other references to the Dutch’ memoirs are to the Dutch texts, 
published by the Madras Records Office, and not to the English translations, also available. 
The treaty with Teckencour—or more correctly Thekkumkur, the southern principality—to 
which Gollenesse refers, can be found in Corpus, II, 287-91. The land of Thekkumkur lay 
close to Madura and preventing the export of pepper overland from Thekkumkur was n 
serious problem for the Dutch. See: Pieter Van Dam.  Heschrijoing van de Oost Indische 
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The only other Commandeur who took up a similar position was Casparus 
de Jong. In 1757 he wrote' what he called his 'Confidential Reflections on the 
state of Malabar'. In this he devoted some attention to what he described as 
the problem of untrustworthiness' of the Malabar princes. Much withering 
comments, said de Jong, had been penned before by his predecessors on this 
point. But as an ‘impartial inquirer’ he was obliged to ask whether-something 
could not be said on the side of the princes, whether in fact the Company 
were not calling upon them to do more than what was in their power or was 
agreed to in the treaties. It was clear, he argued on the basis of old papers 
he had seen, that in the beginning the agreements were never considered to 
confer a monopoly at a fixed price, which was well. below the market. This 
was a phase when the power of the Company. was held in awe by the peoples 
of Malabar. None the less no attempt was made in this direction, When 
in 1679 Marten Huijsman, visiting commissioner in Malabar, argued i in favour 
of holding a substantial military force on the coast to enforce fulfilment of 
the agreements, the Heeren XVII doubted whether such ‘a method of trade 
through force’ would succeed for long. They also queried whether the agree- 
ments gave the right which was sought to be enforced. In any case, they 
pointed out, the agreements had lost their force through non-observance. De 
Jong's considered opinion about all this was that the princes were obliged 
to prevent ‘smuggling’ if and when their subjects were paid reasonably for 
the pepper which was theirs. But when their subjects could get double value 
for their crop elsewhere, the- kings were powerless to prevent the export of 
pepper as they had no nghts to conclude agreements against the general 
interests of their subjects. What was more, the agreements with the princes 
-never specified a fixed price at which pepper was to be delivered. 


‘This should be adequate", De Jong wrote in conclusion "about the 
agreements of which we have sought to make so much in later 


times.” (35) 7 
But, as we said, the problem whether the argeements with the princes 


gave the Dutch a claim on all the pepper at a price substantially below the 
market, was of an academic nature. The practical problem of actual procure- 


Compagnie (Henceforward simply Van Dam), Book II, Part Il, pp. 291-92. Other agreements 
are on record where it is specifically mentioned that pepper would be paid for at the market- 
price. See, for example, the treaty with the King of Porka in 1643, Corpus, I, 405-406. The 
Zamorin always insisted upon market-price being paid for any pepper procured in his king- 
dom. See Vestiging, p. 86. Also Memorie door den Afgaanden Commandeur Godefridus 
Weijerman (1765) p. 25. THe ‘laws of Cheruman Perumal’ can be taken to be the tradi- 
tional system of social ethics accepted universally in Malabar. Perumal himself is a near- 
legendary figure. For a discussion of this topic: P. K. S. Raja: Mediaeval Kerala, 
p. | ۱ 

(35) H. R. 731, pp. 16-22. Casparus de Jong returned to this theme in his memoir, 
which he wrote in 1761. , He maintained a similar position as to the nature of these 'agrec- 
ments’. Speaking of 'untrustworthiness', he found little to distinguish between the conduct 
of the Dutch and that of the Malabars. This, he thought, was a pity as, after all, the 
Dutch, as Christians should have known better. Memori Nagelaten door den Afgaande 
Commandeur Casparus de Jong, pp. 34. 
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ment was there .to be solved. The treaties were there—to be appealed to " 
necessary,. ignored if not. 

. All the pepper produced in Malabar was not always thought to be needed . 
by the Company. In fact, for a few years in the nineties of the seventeenth 
century. procurement.in Malabar was entirely stopped. Pepper was then 
flowing into.the Company's warehouses in Palembang and Bantam. 

Restrictions on the pepper-trade were, therefore, lifted for a time in 
Malabar. Out of this period of grace two practices of importance emerged. 
Passes.began.to be issued to the merchants in Malabar for carrying their, 
pepper across to the coast of Coromandel by sea. The Dutch began to sell 
a limited amount of pepper at Cochin to dispose of their accumulated stock. 
lhere were three good reasons behind the issue of passes for Coromandel. 
First,. the Company did not, as we have just seen, need the pepper which 
would thus be exported. Second, it would, in any case, have been ‘smuggled’ 
over ‘the hills and the Dutch were in no position to prevent this. Third, the 
merchants, who engaged in this trade, re-employed the pagodas they obtained 
in Coromandel to purchase tobacco at Jaffnapatam. This was to the economic 
advantage of’ Jaffnapatam, which then stood under Dutch sovereignty. 
Although the attitude of the Company regarding pepper was to change fairly 
soon, this little circuit of Asian trade, Malabar-Coromandel-Ceylon-Malabar, 
was allowed to operate throughout the eighteenth century. The other develop- 
ment, that of selling pepper to Asian vessels calling at Cochin, was a some- 
what more complex undertaking, It was done partly to prevent the princes 
of Malabar knowing that the Company were taking no further interest in this 
commodity and. partly to maintain a commercial connection with the Muslim 
merchants of Surat. At the same time it was a challenge to Calicut, whose 
trade this measure was supposed to divert. (36) 

- In 1698 the Heeren XVII instructed a maximum procurement of pepper 
in Malabar, irrespective of what was being done in Indonesia. The Heeren 
wished to build up a stock in Europe and lay down the law to their European 
competitors. The situation in Malabar quickly returned to what can be called 
normal for the Dutch—the drive for procurement, the consistent complaint of 
‘smuggling’ and the periodic alarms over diverse competitors. In [701 the 
retiring Commandeur Wickelman advised his successor to exercise all vigilance 
against ‘smuggling’ as the English "who came to the market with an ample 
purse” were getting away with a great deal. (7)  - 





(36) Schreuder's resumé of the history of the pepper-trade, in H. R. 735, pp. 322-31. 
Also the ‘Memorie over den Kust van Malabar’ by Jacob Mossel, H. R. 732, p. 23. Mossel 
wrote this memorandum in” 1758 when he was the Governor General of the Indies. The 
volume H. R. 732 is numbered once every fourth page. 

(37) Schreuder's resumé in H. R. 735, pp. 322-3]. Schreuder quotes Wickelman. Wickel- 
man's memoir is available as H. R. 725. The pages of this volume are not numbered. 
Of the desire of the Heeren XVII to have a stock of pepper in hand, Dr. Kristof Glamann 
writes as follows “The rumor of empty warehouses on several occasions made the price 
of the pepper take some violent jumps, and even though the bewindhebbers normally were 
pleased with high selling prices, they did not consider such extremes beneficial: they 
created unstable, marketing conditions and, as it were, Š invited the competitois to start - 
a new buying offensive". Dutch-Asiatic Trade, pp. 73-74. In 1719 the Heeren XVII gave 
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This was only to be expected. The English had settled at Anjengo, in 
Travancore, in 1684 and at Tellicherry, in the dominion of the Kolattiri Raja, 
about 1694-95. They were doing something rather unusual. On the whole, 
they were carrying on trade much as any Asian merchant, with a substantial 
capital to invest, would have done. They claimed no monopoly and imposed 
no restrictions. But their simple trade offensive made things extremely 
difficult for the Dutch in northern Malabar. Price of pepper rose. ‘The 
Malabar Council, i.e. the Dutch H.Q. at Cochin, found it peculiarly difficult 
to obtain any cardamom. Cardamom was grown only in the north. And 
the English were settled too close to it. The Dutch gradually withdrew from 
the trade in the north, leaving the field to the English. (38) 

lhe French settled at Mahé in 1725. They were, of course, one more 
factor making for high prices in North Malabar. But till the year 1728 things 
were comparatively quiet. In May 1728 Chattoo Chetty, the wealthy merchant 
of Agar, offered to supply the English factory at Tellicherry, five hundred 
candies of pepper at Rs. 61 a candy. In July the English received an offer . 
of forty candies at Rs. 61 from a Muslim merchant called Muccolly Paqui. (39) 
This however was the last of such low price in USE Spectacular events 
were in the offing. 

If the storming of Bagdad in 1258 had helped to establish. the city of 
Calicut, the battle of Gulnabad, fought almost in the outskirts of Isfahan on 
8 March 1722, helped Calicut to acquire its last burst of prosperity. With 
the disaster to Persian arms at Gulnabad, the Safavi dynasty finally collapsed. 
Trade in the Persian Gulf had been stagnating for a considerable time. The 
Afghan occupation which followed Gulnabad brought it to a complete stand- 
still. The worst sufferers were, perhaps, the Dutch. Their trade to Persia 
was never to revive again. Somewhat differently affected were a substantial 
group of Asian traders, mainly Indians. Accustomed for a long time to trade 
in the Gulf, they were now obliged to seek their fortune elsewhere. They 
selected Malabar. With this turning of the Northern Trade Calicut sprang 
. to new’ life and the whole of Malabar experienced a phase of intense com- 


mercial activity. (40) ` ۱ 





an outline of their policy regarding the trade in pepper. “khk was", Dr. Glamann writes 
“briefly to the effect that they wished by ‘alle mercantile middelen’ to prevent the com- 
petitors’ purchases in Asia, while at the same time the Company by laying in.a large stock 
in Nederland should be enabled to ‘de markt: daar op so laag to stellen, dat onse com- 
petiteuren de peper... met seer weijnif of geen voordeel Konnen overvoeren' ", fbid, 
pp. 87.88. 

(38 For the difficulty in accurately dating the first settlement of the English at Tellicherry, 
see Logan: Malabar (henceforward simply Logan), |, pp 343, 346. Tellicherry Consultations, 
which are available in print for the years 1725—1750-51, clearly establish the essentially 
commercial character of the English activities in this region. The Dutch withdrawal from 
the trade in the north is described by Casparus de Jong in H. R. 731, pp. 27-32. 

(39) The offers of Chetty and Paqui in Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. IH of the dates 
6 May 1728 and 6 July 1728 respectively. 

(40) The best account of Persia during this period is in Laurence Lockhart's recently 
published The Fall of the Safavi "Dynasty and the Afghan Occupation of Persia, see 
specially pp. 130.143 (battle of Gulnabad) pp. 150-153 (the sack of Julfa, the centre of 
Armenian trade), pp. 392-393 (the stagnation of trade before Gulnabad) and pp. 412-425 
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This new demand was greatly to the advantage of the merchants of 
Malabar and the princes óf the Coast. The feudal fragmentation of Malabar 
nursed a vigorous merchant class. A second spectacular development now 
threatened the princes and merchants alike. This was an internal pheno- 
menon. In the year 1729, just when the northern vessels were abandoning 
_ the Gulf and the first stir was noticed at Calicut, a young man of twenty-three 

‘called Martanda Varma ascended the throne of Trayancore. He was an em- 
bittered young man and a very able and determined person. The state of 
Travancore was small and collateral branches of the royal family ruled in- 
dependently in a great part of it. Within Travancore proper the nobles of the 
land made it very difficult for the King to rule.’ Of these the most powerful 
were the eight councillors to the temple of Sri Padmanava Swami at Trivan- 
drum. This temple owned most of the land in Travancore and the councillors 
carried on its administration. They had” decided that they did not want a 
strong king and, as Martanda Varma promised to become one, they had been 
trying for a number of years to put him out of the way. A grim determina- 
tion and a remarkable mobility had enabled the prince to survive. On ascend- 
ing the throne Martanda Varma raised his own mercenary army. In 1733 he 
struck. Forty two of the proudest nobles were hanged and their property 
confiscated. Internal centralization was achieved almost at one stroke. (41) 


Expansion at the cost of the collateral branches of the royal family was 
proceeding simultaneously. Immediately to the north of the territories of 
Martanda Varma lay the lands of the family called Elayadathu Swarupam, 
whom the Dutch simply referred to as the princes of Peritally, and the King 
. of Desinganad, whom the Dutch chose to call the Signattij. In 1731 Martanda 
Varma attacked and annexed Desinganad. This was something quite un- 
heard of in Malabar. It was, of course, the recognized prerogative of one 
prince to attack another. Annexation was against all tradition. A coalition 
of northern princes, therefore, drove Martanda Varma back. Nothing daunted, 
the young King of Travancore annexed the territory of Elayadathu Swarupam 
in 1734 and returned to the attack against Desinganad in 1739. The expansion 
of Travancore had begun. (42) : 


It was an unusual expansion, in as much as it was accompanied by a 
high degree of centralization. A bureaucratic state was in formation. The 


(the effects of the Afghan occupation) During the twenties of the eighteenth century 
Dutch trade to the Persian Gulf, specially in sugar, was virtually annihilated Demand for 
sugar from Malabar, however, rose spectacularly. See: Glamann: Dutch-Asiatic 1 rade 
(henceforward simply Glamann), p. 165. 

(41) For the remarkable power of the temple-organisation and its historic struggle against 
the Kings of Travancore, see: P. Shungoonny Menon: A History of Travancore, pp. 79-80, 
, and 96-98. In these pages Menon also, discusses the close alliance between the brahmins 
of the temple and the nobility of the land. For the struggle between Martanda Varma and 
the nobles: ibid, pp. 107-125, and V. Nagam Aiya: The Tranvacore State Manual, 1, 333-338. 
A lucid statement of the rise of Travancore in K. M. Panikkar: Malabar and the Dutch, | 
pp. 57-62. © 

(42) K. M. Panikkar: Malabar and the Dutch, pp. 62-67. V. Nagam Aiya: The Travan- 
core State Manual, I, 33840, Shungoonny Menon; History of Travancore, pp. 125-32. 
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basis was being-laid for a massive intervention in the economic life of the 
people. The principal aim of this intervention would, of course, be the trade 
in pepper. Ít was a commodity for which Asian vessels from the north were 
scouring the coast from Mangalore to Cochin. We shall now turn to a con- 
sideration of the production and trade in this precious commodity. 

Pepper. was grown all over the coast but concentration of production 
was inland, at the foot of the Western Ghats. The vines were planted in 
orchards and trees like the mango and the areka nut were used as support. 
A healthy vine would live for about twenty five years and would yield the 
best pepper for six or seven. 

The fruit was plucked while green, usually in the months of October and 
November. It was then laid out in the sun to dry. After a few days of 
this, the pepper became black. This dry and black pepper was considered 
fit for export (43). 

It is unfortunate that though numerous travellers described the planta- 
tions, no one discussed their ownership. "The process through which the 
produce of the orchards reached the markets along the coast did not inspire 
general interest. Barbosa alone mentioned the Vyapari Nayars, who traded 
extensively in the interior. He described them as frequently making advances 
to the nairs and cultivators in the interior and buying up all the ginger and 
pepper (44). The Dutch papers of our period do build up a picture but the 
information is widely scattered and not easy to summarize. It would be best, 
therefore, to start with the excellent description of Francis Buchanan and 
modify it for our period with the use of the Dutch evidence. 

"All the gardens”, Buchanan. wrote “are. small, and all the cultivators 
have other property. In June, July or August, the traders go round to the 
cultivators, and advance them money, on condition, that in January or 
February the cultivators shall.deliver their pepper at a given place. The 
money advanced is in proportion to the wants of the cultivator. If he be 
pressed for money, not above two thirds of the value will be given. In other 
cases, where the cultivator is not so necessitous, the money advanced is 
nearer the true value of the pepper. The condition of the bargain is also 
such, that, if the cultivator does not deliver the stipulated quantity of pepper, 
he must pay for the deficiency at the Calicut price, which is considerably 
greater than the common rate of the interior parts of the province. The 
advance is frequently made in cloth or other goods; but most commonly 
in old Fanams, worth l4 Rupee. There are, however, several men, chiefly 
of the Moplay cast (sic), who are prudent enough to be able to wait for their 
money until the produce of their gardens is ready for delivery. . These, in 
general, let their gardens on Vir Patom, where the cultivator is in fact. nothing 
more than a superintendent for the proprietor, who furnishes every expense, 
and allows a small percentage on the produce for the support of the tenant. 
The traders who make the advances to the farmers are mere factors for the 
merchants residing in the great towns, who furnish them with goods and 

(43) Baldaeus: Naauwkeurige Beschrijoinge van Malabar, p. 99 f. Canter Visscher : 


Mallabaarse Brieven, p. 21. 
(44) The Book of Duarte Barbosa, vol. II, pp. 55-56. See specially fn. on page ۰ 
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cash to make the advances, and who have them in as great subjection as they 
have the inconsiderate cultivators.” (45) Buchanan's sympathies were clearly 
with the cultivators. He was convinced that the merchants of the coast were 
fleecing them. He put the profit of the merchant at anywhere between 
60—80%. (46) 

"The system of land-tenure that Buchanan describes is complex. It agrees, 
on the whole, with the traditional account given by C. Achyuta Menon and 
what Shungoonny Menon has to say on the temple-organization in Travancore. 
The system, for our purpose, can be briefly summarized as follows: private 
property in land was vested in three groups of people—the princes, the 
nair chiefs and the Brahmins. This private possession in land was known as 
janm and the people who enjoyed it were called the janmkar. The sovereign, 
as sovereign, was not a janmkar. But there were crown-lands where the 
king had the janm. The nair-chiefs. enjoyed the janm in numerous villages 
and, on their part, assisted the king with militia. They were, however, not 
subject to expropriation as the sovereign was not the over-all janmkar. The 
Brahmins had obtained a very considerable section of the land through religious 
grants, The Namburi Brahmins in North Malabar claimed most land as their 
own. The Yogakkars, the councillors to the temple of Sri Padma Nava Swami 
at Trivandrum, in fact controlled almost all land in Travancore through an 
alliance with a powerful group of nobles called the Ettu Veetil Pillamar. This, 
incidentally, was the alliance that Martanda Varma' had to smash in his rise 
to power. i E 

The janmkar never cultivated the land. It was always leased out to a 
group of people called canumkars. In 1740 the canumkars were mostly nairs. 
When Buchanan wrote, at the beginning of the 19th century, the canumkars 
themselves ran most of the agriculture with the help of a class of landless 
labourers. But sub-letting of the lease to small tenant-proprietors was also 
known. (47) 

If we are to modify this view to describe the state of things about 1740, 
the first point to note is that, what Buchanan wrote about North Malabar in 
1800 was true of all Malabar at the beginning of our period. The state- 
monopoly of all pepper in the south had not yet been established. In August 
every year two officers of the Malabar Council left Cochin for a tour in the 
south. They met the local merchants at Quilon, Kayamkulam, Peza and 
Porka. Contracts for pepper were renewed and accounts adjusted. (48) 

The second important modification is that in our period pepper was 


(45) Francis Buchanan: A Journey From Madras (henceforward simply Buchanan), Vol. 

Il, pp. 445-56. The italics in the extract are Buchanan’s. 
- (46) Buchanan, Il, pp. 467-8 and 523. The merchants themselves did not agree _ with 

this and put their profit in the neighbourhood of a 20%. Ibid, p. 516. 

(47)-Bachanan, H, pp. 360-61, 430, 453-54 and 465. C. Achyuta Menon: The Cochin 
State Manual, pp. 298-303. P. Shungoonny Menon: A History of Travancore, pp. 79-80, 97-98. 

(48) Instructions to the 'onderkooplieden' Nicolaas Boudewijn and Marceles Bles from 
the Malabar Council, copies of the contracts concluded with the southern merchants and 
report of the two officers on their tour, appear in K. A. 2324, pp. 156-204. These contracts 
were to cover the season 1738/39. For similar documents to cover 1739/40: K. A. 2353, 
pp. [i1i-118. 
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produced by poor cultivators holding small plots. The Dutch always referred 
to them as the ‘arme landman’, ‘kleine landman’ or simply ‘peper boeren’. At 
the slightest disturbance they deserted their farms and fled to the hills. They- 
were certainly not the canumkars of Buchanan who employed serfs to do the 
actual cultivation. (49) 

Payment for the pepper was never made in kind. The Dutch paid: the 
coastal-merchants in any of the major regional currencies but the cultivators 
always demanded fanams. It is possible that the break-down of trade towards 
the close of the eighteenth century brought back the payment in kind to a 
certain extent. (50) 

Earlier in the century the merchants of the interior T an important role 
to play. Far from being mere factors or agents of the great merchants of the 
coast, they were frequently a serious problem for the coastal tycoons. Their 
connection with the chiefs of the interior was close. It was a.combination 
the coastal-business had to watch carefully. (51) 

[t remains to add the part played by the princes. By the time that 
Buchanan wrote, it had become negligible. But for about three-quarters of 
the century, the petty princes of Malabar made common cause with the indepen- 
dent merchants of the coast. The nobles themselves did not participate in 
trade. (52) But as pepper rose in price, their income from inland customs 
increased. In 1740 the Malabar Council noted bitterly that the nobles ‘never 
do anything to compel the merchants to deliver pepper but are the first to 
encourage them in smuggling, which the merchants could never have practiced 


had the nobility really tried to prevent it." (53) The King of Porka was 


i a a gl 

(49) In the ‘instructions’ to Feling and Bles in August 1739. K. A. 2353, pp. ۱۱۱-8, 
the Malabar Council stated that at Quilon the ‘armen landman' (poor peasants) delivered the 
major share of the pepper—during the season 1738/39. A similar statement next year, 
K. A. 2386, p. 192. The pepper-cultivators fled to the hills during a local disturbance in 
the kingdom of Thekkumkur in 1745. K. A. 2358, p. 232. 

(50) In 1740 Commandeur Van Gollenesse stated positively that the cultivators wished 
nothing for their commodity but fanams. K. A. 2390, p. 2780A. The pages of the Dutch 
records are numbered on one sidé only. When I have to indicate anything on the other 
side, I add an ‘A’. Thus IA would with normal pagination mean 2. 

(51) In 1740 there was a serious difference of opinion between the merchants of the 
kingdom of Vadakkumkur and Ezechiel Rabbi of Cochin. The King of Vadakkumkur 
supported his own merchants. K. A. 2386, pp. 118A-120A. In Nov. 1742 the Malabar 
Council decided to do its best in support of the merchants of Cochin against those of 
the interior. The main problem was that the money that the merchants of Cochin advanced 
to their counterparts in the interior was not always paid back in pepper. K. A. 2453, p. 23. 

(52) In the Dutch papers there is only one instance of a prince taking part in the pepper 
trade—before, of course, the establishment of the Travancore System. In 1740, a number of 
Jewish merchants complained to the Malabar Council that the Coddachery Caimal had recently 
taken to trade. This, they pointed out, was unbecoming in a prince. The Caimal was 
paying little to the ‘leveranciers’ and fixing the selling-price at his own sweet will. K. A. 
2387, pp. 485-485A. I have to make here a further comment on the pagination of the 
Dutch papers. The pages in the volumes devoted to the daily consultations of the Malabar 
Council and the correspondence they carried on with the Indian princes are frequently ` 
numbered twice. One set of page-numbers is crossed out. I indicate the second--and 
obviously later—set. The contents-list in each volume, however, indicates the earlier. 
For the location of the territory of the Coddachery Caimal, see Galletti, p. 61, fn. 2. 

(53) K. A. 2386, p. 193A. 
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supposed to charge Rs. 12 for every candy of pepper ‘smuggled out of his 
kingdom. (54) In 1740 Ezechiel Rabbi, the principal merchant at Cochin, 
suggested to the Dutch that as the princes never allowed a candy of pepper 
to pass their toll-houses without payment, an examination of the toll-books 
would accurately reveal the extent of smuggling. (55) Paradoxically, there- 
fore, the down fall of the aristocracy in Malabar was a grievous blow to the 
merchants of the coast. 


In the year 1728 no one dreamed of such a blow. The merchants of 
Malabar had never had it so good. The Northern Trade had turned. The 
effects were just beginning to be felt. 

In May 1728 the wealthy Chattoo Chetty had entered into a contract with 
the English at Tellicherry for 500 candies at Rs. 61. In July 1728 Chetty 
reported that there had been a sudden leap in demand at Calicut. The agents 
of the Brahmin merchants of Calicut were fanning out in the neighbouring. 
country with higher offers. Chetty was doing his best to make his ‘advances’ 
before the higher prices of Calicut became generally known. He said, how- 
ever, that it was impossible for him to supply any more pepper under Rs, ۸۵ 
a candy. (56) 

In September 1730 the Tellicherry Factory cought Rs. 65 a candy was a 
very reasonable price for pepper. (57) In fact they agreed to pay Rs. 66, as 
‘fresh demands may be expected from abroad for this Commodity and that 
there is rather a prospect of its rising than otherwise. (58) Their Linguist at 
Calicut wrote about the energetic activity of ‘the Surat brokers.’ (59 On 
15 February 1731 they noted the alarming rise in price again as ‘large demands 
are now made in Callicutt for this commodity by the Traders from the 
Northward.' (60) When the season opened in 1736, the House of Chattoo 
Chetty absolutely refused to contract for any more pepper. ‘The price’, they 
said ‘is much enhanc'd, through the quantitys bought up and intended to be 
carried by Land to Callicut.’ Faced with this Stephen Law and his Council 
contracted for 250 candies at Rs. 73 with local Muslim merchants. The whole 
amount was paid.right away as the demand from Calicut was expected to 
continue. (61) The boom at Cálicut continued. The French at Mahe were 
just as embarrassed as the English at Tellicherry. (614) On 7 July 1738 Law 


(54) K. A. 2650, p. 93. 

(55) K. A. 2386, p. 121A. 

(56) Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. III, see under 6 May 1728 and 29 July 1728. 

(57) Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. IV, 11 Sep. 1730. 

(58) Ibid. | Aug. 1730. r 

(59) Ibid. 4 ‘Sep. 1730. 3 

(60) [bid,-15 Feb. 1731. ۱ 

(61) Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. IX, 20 Aug. 1736 and 6 Nov. 1736. 

(61A) In Feb. 1741 the English noted that ‘notwithstanding the French have Ships and 
Boats continually Cruizing along the Shore.of Boyanare's Country, yet they cannot prevent 
very considerable Quantities being daily exported.’ Jellicherry Consultations, Vol. Xl, 14 Feb. 
1741. "Boyanare' was the Kadattundad Raja, an off-shoot of the Kolattiri family in north 
Malabar, ruling at Badagara, immediately to the south of Mahe. See Logan, I, 343, 373 
and 639, : 
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wrote to Bunel, Chief at Mahe: "Although we have hitherto mutually kept 
our purchases of pepper at Eighty four Rupees p. Candy ; It is now eviden(t) 
that 't is impracticable to obtain it for less chan Eighty Six & if we should 
persist in not acquiescing thereto, it will be carried away by others, so that on 
Mature Consideration we have thought it most suitable to submit to the Price 
now demanded.” (62) ` 

This alarming behaviour of the price of pepper was studied with close 
attention, some years later, by the Dutch Commandeur at Cochin, Casparus 
de Jong. In his ‘Confidential Reflexions’ de Jong submitted his findings in 
the form of a table. This is how it ran: (63) 


Port Time Quantty Price in Rupees 
Calicut .. 1722-30 ` A Candy of 560 lhs. 60—62 
۱ 1731-34 70—78 
1735-39 88—90 
1740-50 80—78 
1751-53 100—95 
۱ 1754.56 125—105 


Casparus de Jong was also the only person to describe the nature of the 
upheaval in a sensible and straight-forward manner. In a secret letter to 
Jacob Mossel, Governor-General at Batavia, he discussed the importance of 
the Dutch trade in Malabar in 1760. The very considerable trade that the 
Company used to carry on in Persia had been abandoned. The merchants of 
Persia were ruined. The traders of Sind, Cambay, Muscat and Kachch who 
had usually sought their profit in the trade of Persia had been obliged to turn 
elsewhere. They had come down to Malabar to sell their cotton. They 
eagerly bought the produce of Indonesia and the commodities of Malabar. م‎ 
Every year the magnitude of their trade was increasing. (64) 

This was retrospection thirty years after the event. In between, the Dutch 
reaction was tardy, even uncomprehending. The fact that the market-price 

. of pepper was behaving in a very curious manner, wes to them a matter of 
indifference. But the descent of the northern vessels came to them as a 
pleasant surprise.‘ In the season 1730/31 the profits from the sales in their 
Malabar Commandement registered a prodigious increase. For the first time . 
since [683 their local income on the coast exceeded the local expenditure. 
The event was of unusual significance and the Batavia Castle appointed a one 
man commission to report on it. In August 173] Wybrand Blom, Councillor 


(62) Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. X,'p. 131. The English and the French entered 
into an agreement in 1728 to keep the'price of peppé- down by joint action. Article 4 of 
this agreement ran: "We, for the benefit of each other, do agree, from time to time, to 
settle the price of pepper, as often as is necessary, and neither can break the price without 
advising the other, nor yet raise it without the other's knowledge." W. Logan: A Collec- 
tion of Treaties Relating to Malabar, pp. 15-17. T 

(63) H. R. 731, pp. 35-37. 

(64) K. A. 2879, p. 118. The withdrawal of the Dutch from Persia occurred as follows : 
about 1753 they withdrew from Basra, Bushire was abandoned soon after; Bandar Abbas 
was vacated in 1759 and the final withdrawal was from Kharag in 1766. See: A. T. Wilson: 

۱ The Persian Gal, p. 181. 
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Ordinary to the Raad van Indie, submitted his findings. (65) Writing as he was 
from the distant city of Batavia, the Councillor completely missed the point. 
The main reason behind this sudden prosperity, said Blom, was the decision 
taken in 1729 by the Malabar Council to accept payment for its goods in 
European ducats, Spanish dollars and other coins generally current in the area. 
Before this the policy had been to insist upon payment in Cochin fanams. 
The Konkani merchants of the city of Cochin had consistently cornered all 
available fanam coins. Anyone, who wished to buy from the Company, lost 
6-30% in dealing with the Konkani shroffs. Naturally, the merchants coming 
from outside had been reluctant to trade with the Company. With the deci- 
sion of 1729 ‘all monopolies in coins immediately disappeared.’ (66) This 
to Blom was sufficient to account for the sudden increase in demand. He 
did not know how difficult it was to attract new trade to a port. The Malabar 
Council, in the years to come, was to learn this lesson through bitter experience. 


In the thirties trade was thrust upon Cochin. The sale of Indonesian 
commodities yielded increasingly better results. In the season 1738/39 the 
gross profit of the Malabar Council amounted to f. 271386.6—which, the Com- 
mandeur was able to tell the Governor General, had never happened in Malabar 
since 1680. (67) To the men on the spot the turning of the Northern Trade 
had, at last, become clear. In April 1738 the Malabar Council even gave a 
correct description of the trade-boom at Calicut. Pepper at Calicut, they 
said, was selling at 32-36 Moorish ducats. It was being exported northward 
but principally to Kachch and Sind. A swarm of great vessels (een menigte 
grote vaartuigen) came down every year from those places. They carried 
mainly cotton and cash, comprising silver rupees and ducats of all kinds. 
Their principal aim was to buy sugar and pepper. This season—1737/38— 
sixteen of them came to Cochin. They emptied the Dutch warehouses of the 
commodities they wanted in less than one month. The rest of the fleet came 
to know at Calicut that there was nothing more for them at Cochin 'and went 
to seek their fortune at the French and English establishments'. The nachodas 
in command of these vessels asked Commandeur Van Gollenesse for pepper 
and offered twenty European ducats for it. They were told that the Company 
would not sell any pepper. Before they left they raised their offer to twenty- 
four ducats in a vain effort tó tempt the Dutch. They said they did a great 
deal of trade at Mocha. This business earned them a considerable amount of 
cash. The difficulty for them was the transference of this money from Mocha 
to Cochin. The Angria pirates made the process extremely risky for them. 
They pressed the Dutch, therefore, to allow them to pay cash at Mocha for 
the goods they bought at Cochin. (68) 


- 





(65) Consideration van den Heer Raad Ordin. Wybrand Blom over den Handel op 
Malabar’. H. R. 728. The pages of this volume are not numbered. 

(66) The complete control of the Konkani merchants over the money-market at Cochin 
was later commented upon by the Adriaan Maaten in his memoir, 1735. See, K. A. 2232, 
pp. 380A-384A for Maaten’s discussion of the currency situation. 

(67) K. A. 2390, p. 2782. 

(68) Malabar—Batavia, 30 April 1738, K. A. 2324, pp. 93-95. By this time the relation 
of the northern vessels with the port of Cochin was well established. The vessels from 
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In 1738/39 the northern boats found plenty of sugar at Cochin. The next 
season there were enough bombaras to take care of at least four Dutch ships. 
In a memorandum on the trade at Cochin the Commandeur Van Gollenesse 
drew pointed attention to this new demand which was growing all the time 
(hoe langer hoe sterker aankomen’). It was the merchants of Cochin, said 
Van Gollenesse, who were deriving the profit out of this trade and not the 
, Company. (69) 

What the Dutch needed in Malabár during” the thirties was a complete 
reappraisal of their policy. The turning of the Northern Trade had challenged 
their system of compulsion. ‘Smuggling’ was growing apace. But ‘the new 
situation was also a very unusual commercial opportunity for them, if they 
discovered how to utilize it. In the thirties, however, their thoughts were 
turning in their old grooves. The challenge of the market was to be met by 
force. 

The first thing that — Adriaan Maaten when he took charge of the 
Malabar Commandement in 1732 was that a very heavy smuggling in pepper 
was going on. He noticed that in the environs of Calicut no procurement at 
al had been possible. He spent his tenure on the coast fighting the pull 
of Calicut over the pepper of Malabar. In his memoir, left for the guidance 
of his successor Stein Van Gollenesse, he set down an account of what efforts 


the Dutch were making to combat this enemy. (70). 


As Maaten saw it, it was primarily a question of using physical force to 
prevent transportation of pepper to the north. The problem was how to do 
it most effectively. The greatest emphasis naturally fell upon the chain of 
fortified posts that the Dutch possessed on the coast. Maaten enumerated 
them as follows ; there were forts at Cochin. Quilon, Cannanore, Cranganore 
and Chettua. Panany, Peza, Tengapatnam, CaliCoilan and Porka had lodges 
built of stone. These were all officially called ‘Residencies’. Apart from 
them, the Company had a chain of nine watch-posts along the Arabian Sea. 
A detachment of four to eight toepasses under one Dutch sergeant manned 
each of these posts. Further inland, three other ‘commando’ positions were - 
established along similar lines. Soldiers at these posts had to be changed 
every three or four months. Otherwise these ‘braves’ came to be known to 
. the local people and were no longer effective against smugglers. "Your 
Excellency", Adriaan Maaten wrote "will be able to increase or decrease their 
number as you watch the increase or decrease of smuggling.” Added to 
these measures on land, precautions were also taken at sea. The Dutch 
cruiser Vlissingen policed the South Coast during fair weather, visiting all 
boats coming in and going out. If any 'contraband' articles—pepper, opium 





Kachch and Porebander employed the Konkani merchant Naga Prabhu as their permanent 
agent at Cochin. The request for payment at Mocha was submitted in writing by Prabhu, 
who pointed out that Asian traders at Surat had already obtained a similar permission from 
the Dutch Council at that port: Inkomende Briefboek, 1739. K. A. 2338, pp. 1051-1052. 
A European gold ducat was about 4.1/6 rupees, while a Moorish gold ducat was about 
4 rupees. 

(69) K. A. 2390, pp. 2782-2784. : 

(70) “Memoir of Adriaan Maaten’,. 1735. K. A. 2232, pp. 367۵405۵, 
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or wild cinnamon—were discovered, they were seized. It did not, of course, 
happen very often but, thought Maaten, the simple fact of such visits would 
restrain the nairs engaged in this trade. (71) 


In spite of all this, it was extremely unlikely that — R3 would be 
significantly reduced. It was, Maaten confessed, quite impossible for the 
Company's officials to police all the little inland tracks and the bullock-paths 
over the hills with any effect. (72) The path to pepper had never been smooth, 
Ever since the-Company had acquired its possessions on the coast, had forced 
agreements on the local princes and had started its ‘business under compulsion’ 
(dwang negotie'), affairs had taken an evil.turn. The Malabars had become 
impudent, if not belligerent. Old officers of the Company—those who had 
served on the coast for forty years or more—complained that the Malabars 
were no longer afraid of the Company. They had laid aside all the respect. they 
had previously shown. Now it required five hundred well-armed Europeans 
to accomplish what earlier could easily have been done by a company of 
soldiers. What was necessary, Maaten thought, was to win the landed gentry 
over by gentle persuasion. 


This was the picture in a memoir written in the year 1735. In three years 
of bitter experience Van Gollenesse learned that the only gentle persuasion 
of any effect was that of hard cash. As the price of pepper sky-rocketed at 
Calicut, uniform reaction came from all concerned—from petty landlords to 
major crowned heads, In a letter the Heeren XVII, 25 Oct. 1738, the Com- 
mandeur of Malabar discussed the melancholy situation in some detail. ((73) 


Martanda Varma, the King of Travancore, was-steadily refusing to deliver 
any pepper. It was not much use for Van Gollenesse to write to him. 


(71) In the Inkomende Briefboek, 1739, are entered the ‘instructions’ to Jan Wake who 
was leaving on one of these cruising expeditions. This cruising was described as usual 
annual custom ‘for the prevention of pepper-smuggling, which, at present, is very great 
and more than ever before,” Wake was to visit and search all Asian boats carefully The 
following categories of boats were to be arrested: (a) those with pepper, wild cinnamon or 
other goods not specified on their passes and (b) those which sailed past Cochin or Quilon 
without putting in, no matter what their cargoes were or their passes said. The following 
types were exempted: (a) those which were provided with passes from European nations 
and (b) those which had Europeans on board. The vessels which had no contraband or 
unauthorized goods on board could continue on their journey after visit and search. K. A. 
2338, pp. 885-87. The impression one gathers from reading the Dutch papeis is that their 
anti-smuggling measures were completely ineffective. This is not quite true. In the early 
thirties they affected the trade at Calicut to a certain extent. In Feb. 1731, Francisco Diaz, 
Linguist to the English Company at Calicut, wrote to Tellicherry that “the Dutch had: placed 
so strict a watch in all the rivers to the Southward that the Merchants had not been able 
to bring in any considerable quantity of pepper from, those parts.” Tellicherry Consultations, 
Vol. IV, 17 Feb. 1731. For earlier statements of a similar nature see: Tellicherrg Consulla- 
tions, Vol. II, 23 Nov. 1726, 15 Dec. 1726 and 30 Jan. 1727. E 

(72) In 1677 Van Rheede calculated there were twenty-two paths over the Ghats by 
which commodities could be exported from Malabar to the east. Of -these he placed three 
in the territory adjoining Cochin. See: Gedenkschrift, p. 31. In 1738 arguing for an 
increase in price Ezechiel Raabi told the Malabar Council that the smuggle-routes were 
now innumerable. K. A. 2355, p. 1456, 

(73) K., A. 2324, pp. 20-35, 
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Martanda Varma usually did not bother to reply. In exasperation, the Com- 
mandeur had virtually stopped this correspondence. (74) 


The different collateral branches of the Travancore royal family were not 
all extinguished. In 1738 the Malabar Council still made demands on the 


Queen of Martha (75) and the Poela of Bariatte. (76) But they might have 
stopped this correspondence as well. It produced but little effect. 


The united kingdom of Coilan and Calicoilan (77), adjoining Travancore 
territory in the north, presented an equally bleak picture. The King had 
given himself up to a life of pleasure. The affairs of the Kingdom were in the 
hands of a Muslim courtier. This nobleman was himself in business and was 
busy exporting pepper to thé coast of Coromandel over the Western Ghats. 
The Kingdom of Porka was a fairly steady supplier of four hundred candies 
a year. The.difficulty was that little pepper was, in fact, produced within the 
kingdom. Most of the four hundred candies was, in the first instance, procured 
from other territories. The only bright spot for the Dutch in the whole of 
Malabar was the Kingdom of Tekkenkoer. (78) The King, here, was friendly 
and acted energetically against any merchant who seemed willing to ,respond 
to the demands of Asian trade. The King of adjacent Bekkenkoer (79) was a 
pest. His kingdom was justly known as the pepper-garden of Malabar. But 
he refused to supply the Dutch with anything. In fact, he went further and 
forbade his subjects to sell anything to the Dutch. This was alarming as it 
was very unusual, The princes of Malabar did connive at smuggling but 
were scrupulous to deny this in public. This open defiance, thought Van 
Gollenesse, “deserved exemplary punishment. -. : 





(74) The volume K. A. 2325 which contains the ‘Inlandsche Dagverhaal or the ‘country 
correspondence' of 1737 reveals that while ten letters were written to the King of Cochin, 
only one went to Travancore. i 

(75) The Kingdom referred to by Van Gollenesse comprised, in fact, two emall states: 
Karunagapilli and Kartikapill. Martukulangara, briefly Marta, was only the capital of the 
latter. See: Galletti p. 56. b 

(76) Poela is the form that ‘Pillai’ assumed in Dutch. The Pillai or great noble, here 
spoken of was the only man who escaped the royal wrath in 1733. He was, in fact, hot of 
royal blood but the last survivor of the old nobility. See: the “Memoir of Gollenesse’ in 
Galletti, p. 53. * 

(77) The Kingdom of Quilon and Kayangulam. The Raja of Quilon belonged to a 
collateral branch of the Travancore royal family. Through an adoption made in 1731, the 
two kingdoms were united in 1734. Martanda Varma later made this unification a casus 
belli. See: Travancore State Manual, I, p 338 f. s ۰ 

(78) Thekkumkur: ‘the Southern Regent. Branch‘ of Kolattiri family. See: Logan, l, 
223 and the Cochin State Manual, p. 82. In his memoir, 1743, Van Gollenesse wrote of the 
King of Thekkumkur: “His Highness has always shown goodwill towards the Company, 
but although he even now gives earnest indication of his sincere affection for the Company, 
yet it is certain since he has noticed that the Company is determined to take serious steps 
to make itself master of the pepper trade, that he is of one accord with the other chiefs 
of Malabar to undermine and reduce the Company's power underhand.” Galletti, p. 57. 

. (79) Vedakunkur: ‘the Northern Regent. Thekkumkur and Vadakunkur used to form 
one kingdom. After separation Thekkumkur became an independent kingdom while 
Vadakunkur became a vassal of Cochin See: Cochin State Manual, p. 82 foot note and 
Galleiti, p. 58, fn. 3. 
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The small landholder, Moerianattij Nambiaar, (80) was known to permit 
smuggling and tax the smugglers. He would, however, admit to no pepper 
being collected in his lands. His peer in rank, the Coddacherij Caimaal said 
that he would deliver nothing at the Dutch price. In explanation he added 
that he saw no reason why his subjects should become poor while those of 
his neighbours grew rich by ‘smuggling’. 

It.was, of course, not always necessary to put up with such impudence. 
The Angie Caimaal, a noble lady holding her land under the King of Cochin, 
was compelled (geconstringeert’) to sign an agreement. The agreement, 
obtained actually with the help of the Cochin Raja, said that all the Caimaal's 
pepper would be delivered to the Company at the Company's price. 

In Cochin itself things were less promising. A' number of greedy 
courtiers were, in fact, running the country. The King issued orders against 
smuggling to please the Dutch. They were without effect. The Malabar 
Council had from time to time ‘kicked out a number of these fellows’. But 
the King went from bad to worse in his choice of favourites. Although 
closest to their centre of power, the Malabar Council found the lands of Cochin 
too extensive to be policed effectively. It was apparent that the major 
noblemen in the kingdom were also against the Dutch. The Second Lord 
of Palyam (81) quarrelled with his First Lord and his King. So the Second 
. Lord told the Company that a great deal of ‘smuggling’ went on through 
his lands. He went farther and said he would stop it. This commendable 
intention was, however, never carried out. Discretion tempered the Second 
Lord’s valour when the chief of the family warned him that he would make 
too many enemies if he interfered with the movement of pepper. 

It was, indeed, extremely difficult to make the princes punish the 
smugglers. In January 1738 the Company threatened to go to war with the 
King of Mangattij (82) and obliged him to move against the smuggling network 
(‘met het swaard in de hand gedwongen’). But since then affairs had become 
as grim as before. The King of little Repolim (83) was written to about the 
pepper of his lands being transported elsewhere. In answer he had the 
temerity to say that he was under no obligation to supply pepper to the 
Company. But the contrary ‘had been convincingly demonstrated to him,’ 
He had since promised to supply all his crop. With the Malabars, Van 
Gollenesse noted with regret, promise and performance were, however, two 
very different things. 

"If one went up to the neighbourhood of the Zamorin’s lands even this 
promise disappeared. A group of nair nobles—the Nambeddijs, Poenatour, 
Manna Colam and Ainecottij—were sending out a great deal of pepper 


(80) Both Nambiaar and Caimaal were titles of the nobility. For a discussion of their 
position in the hierarchy : Cochin State Manual, pp. 48-49. For the exact locations of their 
land: Galletti, p. 61, fn. | and 2. . 

(81) The principal noble family in the state of Cochin.  Hereditary -chief ministers to 
the King. 

(82) A principality immediately to the north of Cochin. ` Van Gollenesse describes its 
exact location in his memoir. See: Galletti, p. 59. 

(83) Also adjacent to the Cochin territories in the north. The name, actually Edapilly, 
became Repolim via Portuguese mispronunciation : ibid. p. 57, fn. 4. 
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towards the north. They did not pay the slightest attention to the repeated 
pleas of the Dutch (‘onze menigvuldige adhortaties). The Zamorin himself, 
though outwardly friendly, showed openly, and frequently his disinclination 
to fulfil the agreements, which, he said, the Company had compelled him to 
make. He had admitted all foreign nations to trade in his country. His 
lands sucked in all the pepper of Malabar. Calicut flourished as Dutch 
procurement declined. 

This was the situation, as Stein Van Gollenesse saw it, at the close of 
the year 1738. He then discussed—as many had done before and many 
were to do after him (84} the alternatives of following the market or going 
to war. It was possible for then to obtain any amount of pepper they desired 
by paying the market-price, even if this price rose steadily. This would- 
mean, however, an immediate increase of two to three ducats over the price 
they were paying. Further enhancements would inevitably follow. A strictly 
mercantile role, moreover, would not allow them to keep other Europeans 
effectively away from Malabar. (85) 

There remained war as an instrument of policy. On 6 March 1669, Jacob 
Hustaard, the outgoing Commandeur, had written of the people of Malabar 
that they were like naughty children who relapsed into naughtiness the 
moment the whip was leid aside. Nevertheless in 1738, Commandeur Van 
Gollenesse saw no alternative to the use of force. Very obviously all the 
pleading and haggling (‘schriven en wrijven’) were getting the Dutch absolutely 
nowhere. And the crisis had to be met. 

By 1740, therefore, the Malabar Council, if not spoiling for a fight, was, 
at any rate, persuaded that a war was necessary and inevitable. This 
decision was the outcome of the turning of the Northern Trade and the 
spectacular revival of Calicut but the war that the Dutch actually fought was 
against. Travancore. From the point of view of the Malabar Council this 
particular war had some justification but no overriding necessity. In 1734 
Travancore had annexed the kingdom of Elayadathu Swarupam (Peritelly) and 
later had some local success against the kingdom of Desinganad (united 
kingdom of Coilan and Calicoilan). This, had placed a rich pepper-producing 
area at the disposal of Martanda Varma. The pepper that the Dutch used 
to procure directly from this area had stopped coming to them. (86) The area 
also supplied the merchants of some of the neighbouring kingdoms. These 
merchants had reported to the Malabar Council that with the establishment of 


(84) One of the earliest was Van Rheede’s discussion in 1677. See: Gedenkschrift, 
pp. 31-32. Commandeur Adriaan Moens was one of the last to discuss this. See: Galletti, 
pp. 105-106. 

(85) In noting the disadvantages of acting as simple traders, Van Gollenesse wrote in 
his ‘Memoir’ in 1743: "It would have been unnecessary to conquer Malabar with so much 
expense and to waste so much blood and money in order to secure exclusive contracts, if we 
had been willing to follow the market by the side of the ordinary merchants. Moreover to 
. follow the market is well-nigh impossible because an ordinary merchant, who has to defray 
no expense of any importance; is better off with 25 per cent profit on pepper than the 
Hon'ble Company with 100 per cent, in as much as the latter has to bear the considerable 
burdens of so many establishments on this coast." Galletti, p. 72. 

(86) K. A. 2324, pp. 160-161A. 
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Travancore hegemony in the region, the pepper was being diverted to the 
coast of Coromandel. (87) Commercially speaking, therefore, the rise of 
Travancore was presenting a problem. There was, however, no cause, as 
yet, of any alarm. The royal intervention in trade was yet to come. Politi- 
cally, the situation was unsatisfactory. The expansion of Travancore did 
threaten to upset the balance of power on the coast. But, once again, there 
was no cause, as yet, of a panic. After all by 1739 Martanda Varma had 
not clashed with any of the three major rulers of the coast: the King of Cochin, 
the Zamorin and the Kolattiri. His performance against “Quilon and 
Kayankulam was far from impressive ; nevertheless the Dutch decided to 
intervene. The explanation of this lies in the general crisis we have described. 
The war against Travancore was to be a gesture of strength. It would set 
an example to the erring princes of the coast. It would bring the flock back 
into obedience. (88) 


ASHIN DAS GUPTA. 


(87) The statement of the merchants appears in the ‘Report of the Officers in charge 
of the Southern Contract’, K. A. 2324, pp. 175-204. The merchants also: mentioned Anjengo 
as benefitting from Travancore's successes. This, however, as we shall see was not strictly 
accurate. See below p. 64. The ‘instructions to the Officers in charge of the Southern’ 
Contract’ in 1739 again discuss this problem. See: K. A. 2353, p. 111 ff. 

(88) The point that Martanda Varmna's military successes upto 174] were not impressive 
is well made by K. M. Panikkar in his Malabar and the Dutch, specially pp. 64-65, 70-71. 
Both Menon and Aiya seem to gloss this point over. None of these writers was, however, 
aware of the turning of the Northern Trade; the revival of Calicut or the general crisis for 
the Dutch. They account for the Travancore war exclusively in political terms. Nagam 
Aiya has an impressive quotation from a report that Imhoff wrote in July 1739. In this Imhoff 
presented the political aspect of the crisis. See: Travancore State Manual, I, 341. But 
Imhoff was also keenly aware of the commercial crisis. “The Company's business", he 
wrote in a letter to Batavia on 3 Dec. 1739 ''in that region (Malabar) be that in pepper or 
in cloth is in complete, ruin ('uijterste verval}. It must be saved through this violent redresa.” 
Brieven en Papieren van Ceylon Overgekomen. 1740. Deel I. K. A. 2348, pp. 56-56A. 
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The essence of Tagore’s genius is imagination—the imagination of a poet. 
Yet one of the most fruitful processes in Tagore’s life had been his close 
contact with the literature of India’s past, which afforded him an immense 
variety of themes for his poetry and an anchorage in Indian experience. The 
essays of Tagore on history reveal the mind of a poet deeply indebted to the 
past for the fruition of his genius. l 

The historical consciousness of Tagore took the form of an intensely 
personal vision of history. This consciousness, however, was far from an 
isolated phenomenon. The formative phase of l'agore's mind was also a period 
.of growing feeling among educated Indians that the history of our country 
needed reconstruction from a new point of view.* The treatment of India's 
history by foreign historians did not satisfy an inner craving for knowing more 
about the traditions and heritage of India. The sensitive mind of the poet 
also felt the craving and sought to explain the fundamentals of Indian history . 
in its own light. 

The contemplation of India’s past with its dimensions of space-and time 
fascinated Tagore. The records of Indian civilization date back for over foun 
thousand years. This remarkable continuity of Indian civilization through four 
or five millenniums cannot be explained by the conventional methods of 


- academic history. The technique of political history, though affording scope 


“we 


for exact scholarship, will never throw light on the basic mystery of Indian 
history, according to Tagore. With a few exceptions, the European historians, 
until only recently, believed that history was the record of the rise and fall 
of national states. Since there had never ‘been a national state in India, the 
search for a substitute led to the dynasties of which the Indians had never had 
any scarcity. Emphasis on foreign invasions was a natural corollary to this 
approach. To Rabindranath such an approach can only miserepresent India's - 
past. The foreign invasions were like occasional storms before which the 
people bowed their heads only to resume their normal life as soon as they blew 
over. (1) The external shocks, whether they came from foreign invaders or 
from kings at loggerheads. with each other, did not disturb the even flow of 
Indian life in the numberless quiet villages. 

How that pattern of life evolved out of the past, how it could assimilate 
gifts from numerous sources and how it stands in relation to the ages when 
the curtain was rising over India’s past are some of the fascinating questions 





* Akshay Kumar Mitra's el study of Siraj-ud-daula. Scholars in Maharastra correcting 
‘the thousands of errors in Grant Duff's History’. 

(1) 'Bharatbarsher ltihash' in ‘Itihash’ (Bengali}—a collection of historical writings of 
Tagore. 
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of Indian history. The motive-force of such an analysis must be the highest 
historical imagination. (2) 


A combination of sound scholarship and Sowers imagination is, however, 
extremely rare. Besides, Indian historical scholarship had to labour under 


‘serious limitations in its early stages. The reconstruction of the history of 


ancient India required much spadework and painstaking research. The mind 
of the historian was primarily engaged in finding way out of chronological 
confusion. The emphasis on dynasties too was necessary for they afforded 
some sort of footing to the harassed scholar. Even in the field of modern Indian 
history the ‘pioneering researcher is often compelled to submit to a consider- 
able limitation ‘of independence. The materials for social, economic and 
cultural history are very different from those in the West where the historian 
enjoys some amount of certainty regarding stages of evolution. There was a 
possibility that Indian historical scholarship, faced with these peculiar problems, - 
would get enmeshed in narrow and rigid conventions. The poetic mind of 
Tagore revolted against the growth of such conventions so that scholastic 
history became one of the abiding antipathies of his life. (3) — 

The essence of India’s history, according to Tagore, lies in the ideas which 
maintained the vitality of India’s civilization through the ages. China excepted, 


. no region of the world has inherited a civilization so continuous and unbroken 


as that of India. The civilizations of Egypt and Babylionia might have been 
older, but their continuity was lost long ago. No living memory of the Sume- 
rians and the Pharaos or their. institution survives. In India, however, the ideas 
of the ancient and even of the Vedic period are still a force.(4) The absence of 
ancient records inscribed on imperishable material forbids any attempt at dated 


history of India before the seventh century B. C. Tagore, however distinguishes 


between the history of idea and the history of fact and pleads for a change 
of perspective which the peculiar nature of Indian history calls for. (5) 


The 'Epics', in the opinion of Tagore, might not be history in the usual 
sense of the term but they condense within themselves some of the greatest 
events of Indian history stretched over a long period of time. The actual 
events might not have followed the sequence described in the ‘Epics’ but they 
share a common significance in which they have lost their individuality as 
particular facts. Personalities like Janaka, Visvamitra and Rama might not 
have been actual contemporaries as a matter of historical fact. But that does 
not affect their essential nearness on the plane of idea. They appear to be 
composite pictures of numerous personalities having a common purpose. 

Those ideas and suggestions form the theme of an essay in Bengali pub- 





(2) ‘India Through the Ages’—Jadunath Sarkar. 

(3) ‘Biographies of Kings’, stories of India’s nightmarishnights'. 

(4) Vincent Smith. 

(5) ‘We have got to abandon the superstition that history “must be uniform’. The person 
who has only studied the biography of Rothchilds must call for ledgers of accounts in the 
case of Jesus Christ’. What Tagore meant was that the sources of Indian history were 
often of a very different character. It may be reasonably supposed that his emphasis was on 
the literary source and on religion as an embodiment of ‘idea’. He did not, however, attempt 
an interpretation of universal history on this basis. 
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lished in 1912. It was greeted with both appreciation and criticism indicative of 
the lively interest in India’s past felt by educated Bengalis of the time. Jadunath 
Sarkar, the noted Indian historian, appreciated the importance of Tagore's > 
essay in spite of its unusual subjective approach so different from his own. He 
published an English: rendering in Modern Review (1913). Tagore later publi- 
shed a more mature version of his original essay under the title “A vision 
of India’s History’ in Visva-Bharati Quarterly (1923). 

The basic principle of Indian civilization, according to Tagore, has been 
reconciliation of opposites. The Aryan invaders in India found themselves 
in a peculiar position. They formed tiny settlements in a vast and hostile 
country the people of which far outnumbered them. The insularity of the 
Aryans could only be a passing phase in such an environment. Vedic cere- 
monialism, in the opinion 6f Tagore, stood in the way of Kshatriyas who 
represented the force of expansion within Aryan community. To the 
Kshatriyas, who were essentially founders of cities, the attitude of Brahmins 
seemed to suit a sylvan past. The breadth of view they represented is 
symbolished: by such personalities as Janaka, Rama and Krishna. Of the two 
original deities of the Indo-Aryan tribe, the Sun and Fire, the latter specially 
represented the cult of the Brahmins for around it grew sacrifices to numerous 
divinities which justified priestly mediation. With the Kshatriyas the Sun-god 
‘seems to have a special connection. In course of time the Sun.god developed 
into the personal god Vishnu, the god of the Bhagavatas, who principally 
belonged to the Kshatriyas. . 

The transition from the Vedic to what we may call the Hindu civilization 
has been described by Tagore as a period of intense rivalry between two 
opposing forces. A process of fusion with the older Dravidian culture inevit- 
ably set in. ‘“Dravidians might not be introspective or metaphysical but 
they were artists and they could sing, dance and construct’. The resulting 
synthesis was neither Vedic nor Dravidian but something peculiar to India, 
Buddha and Mahavira, both of them Kshatriyas, carried the mingling of races 
and beliefs still further. The end of the Buddhist period, however, saw a 
revival of Brahmin ascendancy. Buddhism failed to answer the needs of India 
and lost itself in primitive superstitions and practices. The new adjustments, 
which bore the stamp of Brahmin ascendancy, give a more or less permanent 
shape to the Hindu civilization. 

Tagore felt à deep sense of harmony with the basic ideals of Indian 
civilization. His critical faculty did not, however, remain inactive. In fact, 
he did not idealise the synthesis that was the Hindu civilization. He pointed 
out the ultimate cost of that synthesis. The tie of custom came to be accepted 
as a matter of course and it still binds the people of India. (6) 

Tagore gives the Brahmin ideal ‘its due place in India’s history. It had 
maintained the stability of India’s civilization against repeated assaults on 
its continuity. But it was no answer to the challenge of external forces which 
threatened to engulf India. The answer lay in that spirit of religious unortho- 


Á 





(6) Kalantar, a collection of essays reflecting Tagore's mature reflections on society and 
civilization in transition, contains a severe indictment of the conventions of Hindu society. 
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doxy which is an abiding elment in India’s history. Mahavira, Buddha, 
Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, Dadu and others less known have 
represented the true spirit of India in different ages. The fusion and assimila- 
tion that characterise the Indian civilization in its most dynamic stages have 
been possible through this spirit of unorthodoxy of which the most important 
exponents were the Bhagavatas or worshippers of Vishnu. 

This, in short, is the interpretation of India’s history by Tagore. The 
emphasis on the crucial role of religion is evident. For him, however, religion 
means ‘a principle which unites without enforcing uniformity. This is 
definitely a very subjective approach to history. It becomes all the more so 
when Tagore admires the spirit of solitude which he thinks lies at the root of 
Indian experience, expressing itself in philosophy, arts, music and religion. (7) 

Nevertheless, the historical essays of Tagore draw attention to some very 
concrete problems of Indian history, which are yet to be taken up by historians. 
The role of the Bhakti movement with its wide ramifications has only been 
cursorily treated by historians. The true nature of the decadence of Hindu 
society in the eleventh and twelfth centuries is yet to be fully probed. A 
comprehensive study of social forces behind the bickerings of gods and 
goddesses in the Hindu pantheon—a spectacle which Tagore enjoyed—might 
be very interesting. Tagore thought that a comparative analysis of the Puranas 
and the scriptures of Mahayana Buddhism would reveal a striking identity of 
outlook which might to some extent explain the force leading to the evolution 
of Mahayana form of Buddhism. (8) In the comparatively modern period, 
he would have liked a full investigation into the character of Sikh and Maratha 
nationalism and the reasons why it failed to strike roots. (9) 


PRADIP SINHA. 


i (7) Nutan O Puratan (1928)—Referring to that phase of Indian history when the tumult 
of Aryan invasion bad subsided, Tagore remarks: "In this turbulent world no other nation 
had enjoyed that leisure of silence; it appears that India alone experienced an isolation 
as by an accident and bathed deep in the unfathomable’. 

(8) Bharatitihash Charcha (1919). “ 

(9) The ultimate failure of Sikh and Maratha nationaliem is the failure of an idea through 
oblivion. "The society of India is full of holes and so cannot contain an idea; that is why, 
we have the tyranny of custom instead of the vital influence of ideas’.—Sicaji O Gara 
Gobindasingha. ‘An idea rises but loses itself in barrenness’. Tagore was keenly critical 
of Guru Gobind Singh's concentration on military strength. 


X Renew. 





HISTORY OF THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT NI INpiA— Volume one by Dr. Tara Chand. 
The Publications Division: Price Rs. 10.50, 


This volume gives us the history of "the destruction of the old order”. 
""The second step is the emergence of a new order. The third step is one of 
conflict and synthesis of the spirit of the old order and the new” (Preface). 
The author will treat this dialectical theme—thesis, antithesis and synthesis— 
in three volumes. Here we have "the first term of the argument”. 

‘Medieval general histories begin from the creation of the world. The 
first volume of the History of the Freedom Movement in India gives us the 
entire stretch of India's history from the Vedic times to the middle of the . 
nineteenth century. But historical perspective in these days must be global. 
Therefore Dr. Tarachand also gives an account of the disruption of ancient 
Europe, rise of feudalism, town lifé, crusades, decline of feudalism, mer- 
cantilist system, Industrial Revolution, rise of nationalism and expansion 
of Europe. The reader thus gets a very wide view of history, which his school 
teachers had perhaps failed to give him. Then begins the story of the decline 
of the Mughal empire. It is a colourless summary of the works of Sarkar. 
But the great historian has left a bridge over which the lame might hobble 


- 


‘and the blind might grope their way. There is a gazetteer section 


(pages 70—225). It is not necessary to take any notice of it as a contribution 
to history. 

To historians with a limited perspective the background history of Freedom 
Movement in India begins from Chapter VI (page 226). Pages 226—392 give 
us the history of the British conquest of India, development of British adminis- : 
tration, social and economic consequences of British rule. This is not a master- 
piece of precis writing. Dr. Tarachand has not harvested even the surface 
crop. In the absence of a resort to sources that might inform a genuinely 
authoritative account there is an imprecision in the treatment of social, 
cultural and economic conditions of India. The author depends for his data 
on Thompson and Garratt’s Rise and fulfilment of British rule in India, 
Hunter—History of British India, Mill and Wilson—History of British India, 
Cambridge History of India Volume V, Seton Karr—Cornwallis (Rulers of India 
Series), Woodruff—The men who ruled India, Baden Pawell—The Land System 
of British India, T.G.P. Spear—The Nabobs, Mervyn Davies—Clive, Warren 
Hastings, Eric Stokes—The English Utilitarians and India, Kaye—The Adminis- 
tration of the East India Company. For much of his information on the British 
in India in the 18th century he depends curiously enough on Lecky's History 
of England in the 18th Century. Moreland and R. C. Dutt supply all his 
information on economic history. Was the author writing a text book for 
B.A, students? . 
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Dr. Tarachand is obviously out of his depth. He and his assistants thought 
that these books form the sum of sifted and ascertained historical fact. All that 
was necessary for them was to summarise. Only the inquisitive mind and 
the synoptic eye could make this immediate past meaningful in the context of 
India's loss of independence. A historian who sums up the national movement 
in India as "an expression of the conflict between the middle classes of the 
two countries, one aspiring for wealth and influence and the other already 
in possession of them"' (p. 352) is incapable of understanding the vital processes 
of Indian-life. In the two succeeding volumes he will miss the actual passions 
of the past. He will stumble along the trail of his first volume. 

Towards the end of this book (page 273) the author writes: "ultimately 
transit duties on the inland trade began to be lówered towards the end of the 
eighteenth century and were finally abolished after the parliamentary enquiry 
into the East Indian Affairs in 1813". Obviously the author has not read 
Trevelyan's justly celebrated Report on Inland Customs and Town dulies 
(1835. 2nd Ed.) "In Mughal times transit duties were tolls rather than duties, 
collected according to the distance travelled, in small instalments. This new 
regulation (Sec. 30 Reg. ix 1810) aggregated all the instalments on goods 
travelling the greatest distance. It was a frightful augmentation", There was 
an endless multiplication of chokeys or customs outposts. In the language of 
‘Trevelyan "Inland Trade was rendered intricate, dangerous and disreputable” 
during the years 1810-33. By the Charter Act of 1813 British imported goods 
paid 2۷ p.c. but no corresponding reduction was made in internal duties. 
Indian cotton piece goods still paid ۱7۷ p.c.—5 p.c. on the raw material, 
7% p.c. on the yarn, 2% p.c. on the plain and 2% p.c. on the dyed cloth. 
This was in effect on encouragement of English at the expense of local Indian 
manufacturer. By the time Trevelyan reported and transit duties were 
abolished Indian piecegoods had alreády lost the home market in this unequal 
struggle. The creation of a vast Indian market to be conquered for British 
Industry now became the settled economic policy. This misreading of 

economic history is inexplicable. 

i It is perhaps unnecessary to make a list of inaccuracies. I should, how- 
ever, draw attention to the second paragraph of page 250— ‘Murshid Quli 
Khan was appointed Diwan of Bengal in 1701'"—The correct date is 1700 
(Sarkar, History of Bengal Vol. II page 399) He remained at the helm of affairs 
till his death in 1725". He died in 1727 (Sarkar, History of Bengal Vol. Il 
page 399). “A short interval of two years under the worthless son of Murshid 
Quli Khan”. Sarfaraz was his grandson. He actually ruled from [3th March 
1739 to 4th April 1740. The spelling Bhagvdgita, Bhagvadgita (page 233) is 
amusing. ۱ 

The reviewer finds it difficult to understand why this volume should have 
been written. 
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